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*.* With this issue of “ Country Lire” is published a Supplement dealing 


with the Lord Mayor's Show 
THE SOLDIER’S 
GUERDON. 
ae ULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO PATRIA 
MORI.” In the hour of trial that senti- 


ment appeals even more than when it had 


but a remote bearing on life. But to 
repeat devout phrases over the fallen is 
an idle thing if it be not accompanied by the dis- 
charge of such very obvious duties as that of looking 
after those who are dependent on our heroic soldiers. 
It cannot be said that the Government is ignoring its 


duties in this respect. On the day of the Lord Mayor's 
Banquet there was issued a Parliamentary paper showing 


the main lines on which the allowances to wives and 
dependants of seamen, marines and soldiers had been 
revised. No doubt some critics will still assert that the 


scale is not sufficiently liberal, but it is a notable advance 
on that which prevailed before. The widow without 
children, instead of 5s. a week, will get a pension of 7s. Od. 
a week, and in case she is unable to supplement this with 
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work it may be increased to 12s. 6d. a week—the sum 
now to be paid to a widow with one child, instead of the 
previous 6s. 6d. A widow with two children is to receive 
15s., one with three 17s. 6d., and one with four 20s. Should 
a widow desire to enter again into the state of wedlock, 
she will be granted {£39 instead of £13. Pensions for children, 
instead of stopping at sixteen for girls and fourteen for boys, 
may now be continued in the case of the latter if in attendance 
at a State-aided school to the same age as for girls. In the 
case of physical or mental unfitness, the pension may be 
continued to the age of twenty-one. These changes are 
considerate and in the right direction. They may ultimately 
lead to an improvement in the soldier's own pay to meet 
the altered conditions. 

In Victorian days the risk incurred by enlisting 
was very small. Such wars as occurred were little wars 
and, in point of fact, the soldier, always keen for active 
service, was in the habit of grumbling because his chances 
of being sent abroad were so slight. Practically speaking, 
he received his wages for drilling and wearing the King’s 
uniform, or rather the Queen’s, for after the death of Victoria 
the feeling of security passed away, and vague apprehension 
of a great war deepened into the conviction that it was 
unavoidable. It began to dawn on the English mind that 
Europe was not destined to remain at peace for ever, and 
military authorities, notably Lord Kitchener and Sir John 
French, insisted that drill and training should no longer be 
conducted as if for parade only, but with a view to real 
warfare. This was not without its advantages, one of which 
was that the army opened up a career for men of talent. 
Even in some of the Territorial regiments now on active 
service, such as the London Scottish and the Honourable 
Artillery Company, there are privates who, from pure love 
of it, have worked at the science of war, not on Salisbury 


Plain only, but in the text books. To some at least it 
was a fine discovery that behind the marching and 
counter-marching, the drill and exercises, there lay a 
science that shed light and interest over all. At the 


same time the country discovered that a more intelligent 
type of soldier was very much required both in the Regular 
and the Territorial Army. 

It was not recognised with equal promptitude that the 
soldier who gave more also deserved more. This the war is 
bringing home to the national conscience. The man who 
enlists just now is not under the delusion that he is going to 
have an easy time. Honour indeed awaits him, but it 
is the honour of being allowed to take part in the hardest 
and deadliest war in human experience. The illustrated 
daily and weekly Press which cannot get representatives to 
the front regale him with pictures of nurses, hospitals and the 
wounded. 

The situation has changed. We cannot successfull 
ask the soldier to perform duties as dangerous as those that 
attend the driving of an aeroplane or the navigation of a 
submarine and expect him to be content with remuneration 


a cabman would sniff at. Hitherto it must have been 
overlooked, as the authorities have shown themselves 
extremely mindful of the soldiers’ wants. When we 
count armies by millions instead of by the hundred 


thousand, when great guns, ammunition and all the other 
appliances of war are needed in far greater quantities, and 
cost vastly more than the comparatively simple army equip- 
ment that served Wellington’s purpose, we feel that war 
is loading with debt not only this generation but its posterity. 
Saving on men, however, would be the worst economy. It 
would never do to lavish pounds on the gun and save 
shillings on the man behind it. Our Army is not a mercenary 
army as our enemies assert, but a host of patriotic volunteers 
who have joined the colours from no base pecuniary motive, 
but for the purpose of serving their country. All the more 
necessitv is there for dealing more liberally with them, 
especially as regards making suitable provision for the wives 
and children of such as fall in battle. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Viscountess Acheson, 
() whose husband, Lieutenant Viscount A. C. M. B. 
Acheson of the Coldstream Guards, heir to the Earl of 
Gosford, was reported on October roth wounded at Antwerp. 








*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 


the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


When such requests are received, 


spondence at once to him, 
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HIS year’s Guildhall Banquet assumed the form of 
a high Imperial council at which were gathered 
together the Prime Minister, the Secretaries of 
the Army and Navy; many of their colleagues 
and the diplomatic representatives in London of 
the allied nations—France, Russia, Japan, Belgium and 
Servia. It is a landmark in history. The speeches 
cannot fail to have the most enlightening and inspiring 
effect upon the nation. It is good to know that men who 
have in different ways earned the fullest confidence of the 
public regard the great issues of the war not only with the 
courage inherent in their race, but with a serene confidence born 
of knowledge and reason. What the average man dimly feels 
they vividly expressed. We all know that the great proces- 
sion in the streets, even the meeting in the historic banqueting 
hall, were held in tranquil security because, though the guns 
of the greatest battle ever fought were thundering eighty 
miles away, the Navy made it possible; but it required a 
Churchill to make plain that the Fleet has obtained a strangle- 
hold of the enemy which must ultimately spell “ the doom 
of Germany.” Lord Kitchener answered with equal confi- 
dence for the Army, alike for the heroes of ‘ the shell torn 
trenches’’ and the magnificent young manhood now being 
prepared to reinforce them. 


No different spirit animated the political leaders. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour paid a noble tribute to our Allies, and in 
terms piercing as steel showed that Germany, to whom 
Belgium was related as a ward to a trustee, has earned 
accumulated and unforgettable infamy by crimes unspeak- 
able and reckless military oppression of the small neighbour 
whose integrity she was pledged to guard. M. Paul Cambon, 
one of those great and thoughtful statesmen serving France 
in her emergency, supplemented this by showing how German 
barbarism differs from its early prototype. The first Attila, 
“the Scourge of God,” made no pretence to be anything but 
what he was. William Hohenzollern’s barbarism is equally 
bloody and wicked, but it has been raised to dogma “ taught 
by the learned and preached by the intellectual éli/e.’’ No 
more trenchant summing up is possible of von Bernhardi 
and the school of historians, professors and militants of whom 
he is the spokesman. It was Mr. Asquith’s task to draw 
the inspiring conclusion. The sword will not be sheathed 
till there is rendered back to Belgium “ all and more than she 
has lost,” and till “the military domination of Prussia is 
wholly and finally destroyed.” He concluded with the 
declaration that this “‘is a great task worthy of a great 
nation,” and calling upon all, young and old, rich and poor, 
learned and simple, to do each what he can to fulfil it. We 
believe the nation will respond as to a trumpet call. 


No Lord Mayor’s Show of recent years has been more 
successful than that of Monday. Results demonstrated the 
brilliance of the idea of substituting on this occasion a 
mi itary procession for the more historical exhibition. The 
crowds exceeded every record, and were keenly animated by 
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a most legitimate desire to behold and cheer the defenders 
of the country. Every regiment or section of a regiment 
that came along received its mead of applause. If the cheers 
were heartier when the London Scottish came along, that 
was only to show how fresh in the minds of the spectators 
was the glorious charge made by their comrades last week. 
The Colonial forces were heartily welcomed as they passed 
along, and so were the Naval Brigade and the boys of the 
Royal Merchant Seamen’s Orphanage, and the various 
reserve regiments of the City of London. At times the band 
played “It’s a long way to Tipperary,”’ and the long line of 
spectators sang this soldiers’ chant with a gusto that would 
have delighted the Expeditionary Force if they could have 
been present to hear it. Altogether the spectacle was most 
heartening. Its success appears to show that our military 
authorities in seeking for recruits trust too much to cold 
statement. They should trust more to the spell of war’s 
pomp and pageantry. 


Lord Kitchener’s telegram to the Grand Duke Nicholas 
will give the liveliest satisfaction in this country. In the 
first place we all rejoice most heartily with the success that 
is Crowning the efforts of our Russian Allies. On their part 
the war has been most brilliantly conducted, and the latest 
victory is the most important. How vast the operations 
were can be understood only if we remember that the lines 
of battle extended for a thousand miles. The defeat of the 
Austro-German forces has already enabled the Russians to 
advance into Prussia at two places and to continue the 
advance in Galicia. The second ground for public satisfac- 
tion is the opinion expressed by Lord Kitchener on the 
progress of the war in the West. ‘‘ We are convinced that the 
joint efforts of the Allies will result in a final and crushing 
defeat of the enemy.” Lord Kitchener is not one of those 
prophets who pretend to name a time for the completion of 
the war, but his assurance that we are progressing towards 
victory will be accepted as the judgment of one who does 
not indulge in vain optimism. 


THE KNITTERS 
In streets that are humming 
With the city’s stir, 
Or where leaves fall rustling 
Through the quict air, 
There are women knitting 
Everywhere. 


Knitting and waiting 
Through hours like years, 

Not with loud grieving, 
Nor sighing nor tears ; 

In their hands the needles 
Flash like spears. 


Every thread a sorrow, 
Every strand a prayer— 
(‘““O, where sleeps my dear one ? 
Or how does he fare ? ’’) 
There are women knitting 
Evervwhere. 
C. Fox Smita. 


From their newspapers we learn that the Germans are 
preparing to meet a shortage of food with customary and 
methodical thoroughness. It is not necessary to accept 
their estimate that the food supply can be spun out till next 
harvest, because they are almost bound to put the best face 
they can on the situation, but it is of value to consider the 
measures of economy adopted. The Government takes 
into account the amount of German cereal stocks at the 
beginning of the war, the devastation of the fields in Alsace- 
Lorraine, the damaged crops of East Prussia and the arrested 
importation of fodder barley from Russia. A summary 
of the situation is that there is enough rye, oats and potatoes, 
but a deficiency of two million tons of wheat and three million 
tons of barley. Bakers are prohibited from making a pure 
loaf. For instance, rye bread must contain a minimum of 
5 per cent. of potato, wheat bread a minimum of Io per cent. 
The prices are to be fixed at a wholesale maximum, but it 
is recognised that this must vary with local conditions, such 
as distance from the scene of cultivation. Rye is to be 
{10 gs. a ton at Konigsberg, but {11 17s. at Maine, Strassburg 
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and Aix-la-Chapelle. To impress economy on the public 
restauraleurs are ordered to charge for bread, and not place a 
basket of it on the table in accordance with ordinary custom. 


Two utterances on recruiting deserve what Sir Thomas 
Malory would have called a little mention. One, a clear, 
business-like note, comes from a Labour Member, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., who told an assembly of workers last Saturday 
night that it was useless to resist compulsion if men would 
not do their duty. If thousands of young men eligible for 
the Army attended football matches and hundreds passed 
their time in the music halls, either these young men did 
not understand the present situation or they were cowards. 
Comment would spoil the clear-cut, irresistible force of this 
argument. On a different plane, as true but with a deeper 
truth, instinct with the peace of a mind secure in its own 
faith, is a message left to us by the late and most gallant 
officer, Captain Norman Leslie of the Rifle Brigade. Hopeful 
yet solemn like an organ note it reads: ‘‘ Remember, we 
are writing a new page of history. Future generations cannot 
be allowed to read the decline of the British Empire and 
attribute it to us. We live our little lives and die —' 
but count the loss nought.’’ Noble words, with a life as 
pledge of their sincerity ! 


By a remarkable coincidence almost at the very moment 
when Mr. Winston Churchill, in his own vivid and dramatic 
manner was explaining how the Navy was tightening its 
grip on Germany and, at the same time, patrolling and guard- 
ing all the seas of the world, the two vessels from which 
commerce has suffered most annoyance since the war began 
were being placed out of action. Englishmen will receive 
the news of the destruction of the Emden with mixed feelings. 
Nothing but joy and pride can attend the knowledge that 
to the Australian ship Sydney belonged the honour of destroy- 
ing the Emden in single combat; but Australians alike 
with us at home will recognise that a tribute is due to a brave 
foe. The Emden, under the captaincy of Captain von Miiller, 
was handled in a manner to remind us of our own bold 
navigators in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and those who 
were captured bear testimony to the courtesy and even 
kindness with which they were treated. There will be no 
undue exultation, therefore, over the fall of a noble enemy. 
On the contrary, we must all hope that her gallant com- 
mander has escaped from every penalty except that of 
becoming an honourable prisoner of war. At the same time 
another cruiser which has inflicted damage upon commerce 
was put out of action, namely, the Konigsberg. It had taken 
refuge in shoal water six miles up the Rufigi River near Mafia 
Island in German East Africa, and was imprisoned there by 
the sinking of colliers in the navigable channel. 


Many lessons in economy are being taught by the war, 
and some of them promise to have more than a temporary 
value. For example, until now the country has been almost 
wholly dependent upon Continental firms for the supply of 
tree seeds, and also, foreign growers have done a great trade 
in sending us seedlings and transplants. In these circum- 
stances the Board of Agriculture for Scotland has done well 
to issue a leaflet on the collection and storage of forest seeds. 
The harvesting of tree seed is a new forest industry in this 
country, but it may become an important one in the future. 
There is sure to be an immediate increase in price owing to 
the increased uncertainty of the supplies, but it will fit in 
well with the extension of forestry. 


General Smith-Dorrien is one of Sir John French’s most 
brilliant officers, and the frank and hearty way in which he 
praises the men at the trenches comes like a breeze from the 
hills. “* Tell our women,” he said in a letter read by Lady 
Smith-Dorrien at Salisbury, “‘ that all the great battles have, 
day after day, witnessed countless feats of heroism.” All 
who read the papers have wondered at and admired the 
high constancy with which the hideous perils of scientific 
battle have been faced, but the General writes as one who is 
fresh from contact with his heroes. “ Tell the women that, 
proud as I am to have such soldiers under my command, 
they should be prouder still to be near and dear relations of 
such men.” 


A reader ignorant of recent history who came across 
a German newspaper’s expression of righteous indignation 
over the taking of Tsing-tau by the Japanese and British 
Allies would not easily divine that Germany had actuallv 
stolen this place from China as lately as in 1897. Since 
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that time it has been turned at once into a shipbuilding 
yard for vessels of war, a strong fort, an arsenal and 
a trade centre, all done so stealthily and quietly as ty, 
make people in other parts of the world forget that German 
had installed herself on the North China 
steadily making preparations there to withstand Great 
Britain and Japan in the event of war. When these fact, 
are realised, the rage expressed by the Berlin newspapers 
will be understood if it is not admired. But even if the, 
had possessed any right to be in the China Expedition 
which they did not, those who robbed France of Alsace 
and Lorraine are not in a position to complain. Germa; 

is very susceptible to the sort of pain she likes to inflict. 


\ 
coast and was 


Amid the alarms and excursions of warfare a moment 
may be spared to recall attention to the provision of cottaves 
The housing of the labourer is too important a matter to |y 
allowed to drop even in these critical times. Impeded 
the coming of war, the work started by our Cottage | 
petition still goes forward, surely, if less swiftly, thai 
would have done under happier circumstances. We 
very glad to announce that the building of one pair 
been completed. The honour of leading the van bel 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. Low 
writes to inform us that the cottages are compk 
except for one ot two final touches. We hope to s 
photographs of them when everything is complete. A w 
in the meantime ought to be said about the Speaker’s ex 
public spirit in carrying out this work at a time when 
paratively few care to embark their capital in buildi 
His example is very worthy of imitation. Whoever bui 
a cottage in the country just now is making a double cl: 
on gratitude. He is providing much-needed, “accommo 
tion and also giving work to the worker. 


PAX DOMINI. 
Here there is no sound of men that strive and weep 
Hushed is the grieving of the stricken year ; 
Over the waveless mere 
The white mists creep, 
A ghostly pall ; 
Slowly and slowlier yet the last leaves fall, 
And over all 
The pale stars vigil keep 
While earth’s asleep. 
ANGELA GORDON 


On Friday, November 6th, the patrons of Friesland 
cattle showed that they have not been made downhearte:! 
by the war. There were fifty-nine animals imported thre 
months ago from Holland by special permission of the Gove: 
ment, and kept since in quarantine. The sale was conducted 
by Mr. Matthews, of the firm of John Thornton and Co 
and constitutes a record. A total of £14,936 5s. was reached 
and the average for thirty-nine bulls was {257 13s., and for 
heifers {244 7s. gd. All the bulls except two were calves 
and yet the sum of £500 was reached once (by Mr. J. Bronacd 
and exceeded four times—Colonel Harrison and the Messrs 
Debenham each paid {560 for one, and Lord Rayleigh and 
Miss Guest £520. The heifers were young also, and yet sucli 
large prices were obtained as {520 (Mr. D. Spencer), anc 
£416 (Mr. Francis), while £300 was exceeded many times 
As the cost in Holland and the expenses of transport and 
quarantine were given, it is possible to congratulate the 
Friesland Holstein Society on having made a profit of £10,000. 


Our contemporary the Spectator this week prints a 
remarkable letter written by Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
accurately described as “ a distinguished member of America’s 
most distinguished family.”” Mr. Adams holds that English- 
men, as far as America is concerned, “‘ can safely leave well 
enough alone. The current is all running your way.” But 
the most interesting point is the reference to German conduct 
in the Chinese war, which, on the face of it, would make the 
Belgian outrages credible. Mr. Adams prefixes what le 
has to say on this by quoting the Emperor’s address to tl« 
German Army in 1900: “No quarter will be given; no 
prisoners will be taken. Let all who fall into your hands 
be at your mercy,” and so forth. On this Mr. Adams mak« 
the comment: ‘ My friend General James H. Wilson 
who’ commanded the American contingent in China, assur 
me that the atrocities perpetrated by the Germans the: 
especially as respects women, were something too atrociou 
for record ; and, moreover, were unblushingly acknowledg: 
as a regular feature of warfare.” 
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THE BEAVER’S INSTINCT (OR REASON P). 


N a book which carries with it the very smell of wild 
American forest life Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore recurs 
again and again to the tantalising discussion, whether 
the most interesting of four-footed creatures acts 
only from the instinct inhetited through countless 

generations or shares with man a claim to reasoning faculties. 
His is the testimony of one who judges from what has come 
under his own eye. Many of his previous books have been 
more beautifully illustrated than ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Beaver’’ (Heinemann), but none has displayed greater 
keenness of observation, and if the beaver is not a 
creature lending 
itself to highly 
picturesque photo- 
graphy, the illustra- 
tio! make up in 
interest what they 
lack in effect. After 
a study of Mr. 
Dusmore’s plea we 
can imagine the most 
strc uous upholder of 
the instinct theory 
declaring, ‘‘ Almost 
tho: persuadest me.” 
The life history of 
the beaver discloses a 
suc: ession of episodes, 
in each of which a 
reasoning faculty is 
employed. In tracing 
out the story under 
Mr. Dugmore’s guid 
ance we are painfully 
impressed with the 
extent to which the 
beaver has suffered 
fom adversity. 
Unless means are 
taken for its preser- 
vation it will soon be 
extinct in America. 
No animal has more A DAM OF LARGE LOGS 
enemies, and against 
many it has no 
adequate defence. On land it is clumsy and slow moving, 
so that if caught in a ramble it falls an easy victim to the 
lynx, wolf, and even smaller carnivora, all of which hanker 
for beaver meat. The water is its element, but even there 
it finds its master in the lithe, swift and fierce otter. By far 
its worst enemy is the trapper. Four-footed foes it can 
defy in the security 
of its lodge, but 
the hunter for skins 
experiences little 
difficulty in entering 
the fortress. We 
trust that the agita- 
tion now on foot will 
have the result of 
bringing about effec- 
tive laws for its pro- 
tection. It would be 
very discreditable to 
humanity were it 
allowed to disap- 
pear from the wild, 
and if it were retained 
only as a tame, or, at 
best, only semi-wild, 
nmate of zoological 
llections, we gather 
it Mr. Dugmore 
thinks some of its 
vers would die from 
suse. The case for 
issifying it among 
animal intelligentia 
sts on its ability to 
eal with a_ novel 
uation. 
Certain actions on 
ts part without doubt 
rise from the same 


instinct that governs the rest of the lower animals. 
A male beaver may be said to begin life about the age 
of two, when it leaves the crowded lodge of its parents and goes 
abroad to seek a home of its own. Racial experience lias 
made it cautious and, Mr. Dugmore thinks, nocturnal 
There appears to be no better reason than fear for its avoidance 
of daylight. When the male goes forth it is spring and the 
time for roaming. The beaver follows the watercourses 
and after the privation of winter no doubt enjoys the increasing 
plentifulness of food and daylight. Soon upon it comes th 
desire of a mate, and that natural desire is felt also by the 





PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE LOWER SIDE. 


The man, who is six feet tall, gives some idea of the size of the structure 


other sex. The female beaver in her journeying leaves 
on the way signs on conspicuous points of land—* small pieces 
of mud patted down and scented slightly with castoreum.”’ 
When the male lights upon one of these he begins a kind of 
paper-chase that, if all goes well, exemplifies the truth of the 
old saw, “‘ Journeys end in lovers meeting.”’ Beavers pair 





REPAIRING A BREAK IN THE DAM. 


The animal himse!t fived the flash by touching a threaa. 
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for life, and the contract, once made, is seldom if 
ever broken. 

Having found a mate, his next care is to make 
a house for her. At first the two continue their 
roaming, following the stream, exploring the lakes 
and stopping at places where there are trees 
suitable for supplving food. Eventually they come 
to a place that suits them, and probably in the 
first instance extemporise a home by making a couple 
of burrows with openings under the water. Later 
in the year they begin to make the dam and erect the 
house. Why do they make adam? Our author gives 
lour reasons 

‘“(r) To conceal the entrances to the houses and 
so prevent the entrance of any land enemies, (2) to 
be a place for the safe storage of wood for food during 
the winter, (3) to render the transporting of this wood 
as simple as possible, and (4) to be a place of retreat 
in case of attack.”’ 

A Jesuit priest, Father Joseph Jouvensy, who in 
the years 1610-1613 lived in the backwoods of Canada, 
described what takes place with great accuracy. 

They locate the houses on the banks of rivers or 
lakes: they build walls of logs, placing between them 
wet and sticky sods in the place of mortar, so that 
the work can, even with great violence, scarcely be 
torn apart and destroved.”’ Old school-books had it 
that the beaver begins by cutting a great tree log 
and placing*it across the stream, but probably this 
legend arose only from the circumstance that they 
are very ready to take advantage of a tree that has 
been accidentally placed in this position. What 
happens in reality is thus described by Mr. Dugmore : 

[he building of an ordinary dam _ consists 
originally of a number of sticks and brush being laid 
no stakes are driven) in the water with the butts 
up-stream. When slightly weighted with sod, stones 
and water-soaked billets of wood they become anchored, 
each projecting twig acting as a brace against the 
bottom. Little by little more material of the same 
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description is added until from shore to shore ther 
an unbroken line which at first only slightly retards t 


flow 


of the stream. Then sod and muck. with roots 


grass, are laid against the upper side or face. By t 


iorce 


network of sticks, the 


push 
botte 
lace 


of water all this material is worked in among t 
beavers assisting the water 
ing clots of fibrous muck, usually gathered from tlx 
mm of the pond, into the openings until gradually t! 
of the dams assumes a smooth appearance levelled | 


an angle of about forty-five degrees.” 


Now all this clever engineering may only be intuitio 


but it would be difficult so to explain the behaviour of the 


beav 
a ve 


er when an extraordinary situation arises. 
ry rainy season to occur and there be a danger of tl 


Supposing 


structure being swept away by flood, the beaver grasp- 


the f 
wate 


act at once and opens a sluice for the escape of the surplus 
r. As long as tood is plentiful the dams are allowed 


to remain, and “ so it is such immense dams are found, som 


over 


two thousand feet in length, with a height of from two 


to fourteen feet, the result of countless generations of beavers 


not! 


1ecessarily working continuously.”” They may not have 


worked continuously, however, for a dam is deserted tempo 
rarily, if the food falls short, and returned to when the tre 


have 


had time to recover. In many cases the main dam 


supported by others placed further down the stream. 


Towards the end of summer the beavers begin to work 


on the lodge, choosing by preference as a site for it an alde1 
covered knoll which the rising waters of their pond had mad 


into 


an island. Twigs are cut from the trees and dead stic! 


collected from the water, and, to quote the author, “‘ among t 
network of sticks they placed great quantities of fibrous mu 
and sod, which was torn from the bottom of the stream clos 


their 
deep 


island. That again served a twofold purpose ; it mac 
place close to the house in which the winter food could 


stored well below ice, and was the best of building mater! 


The 
held 


mud packed well among the woodwork, and the 
it together and helped to prevent cracking. All 


work was done with their hands, the clumps of sod b 
carried in their arms against the chin, and forced into posit 


with 





the hands and nose. They did not follow the 
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book method of patting it down with their tails. Very 
little mud was used in the centre of the lodge, as that was 
the ventilating flue.” 

As winter advanced they cut down trees for the food 
supply. A very interesting operation is described by Mr. 
Dugmore. “‘ The trees were nearly a hundred yards from 
the edge of the pond on the further side of a piece of boggy 
thicket. So before any wood could be brought to the water 
a roadway had to be made. Part of this was really a canal 
which was cut straight through the swamp and from which 
all obstructions were carefully removed. When finished 


THE LATE DUKE 


N last week’s number reference was made to the serious 
illness of the Duke of Buccleuch, and a hope was 
expressed that, despite his advanced age, he might 
be able to pull through. The hope proved illusory. 
On Thursday the illness ended fatally, and Britain 

now has to mourn the death of a great Scottish gentle- 
man and landowner who was universally respected and, by 
all who knew him, loved. The fortunes of the family of 
Scott of Buccleuch are intertwined with the history of Scotland. 
It had a fitting minstrel in Sir Walter Scott, the first of 
whose great poems, “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ had for 
setting Branksome, the ancient seat of 
the Scott family, and for central figure 
the widow of that Sir Walter Scott 
who was slain in Edinburgh by par- 
tisans of the Kerrs of Cessford. She 
retused to give way to idle tears, but 
in the spirit of the fierce Scottish 
nobility of the time devoted her 
energies to revenge. Yet to modern 
ideas there was no enormity in the 
crime. The Laird of Buccleuch be- 
longed to the turbulent freebooting 
class that inhabited Northumberland 
and Cumberland as well as Roxburgh, 
Selkirk and Dumfriesshire. Lord Dacre 
described him in 1528 as * the main- 
tainer of all misguided men on the 
Borders of Scotland,” and the deadly 
feud between the Scotts and Kerrs 
originated in the slaughter of Cessford 
bv one of Buccleuch’s followers in 15206. 
The practical founder of the 
Buccleuch estates was the laird who, 
at the downfall ot Black Douglas, 
sided with the Royal forces led by 
the Earl of Angus, a near relative 
of Douglas and popularly called 
the ‘red Douglas.” After the 
battle of Arkenholme in Annandale, 
Walter Scott of Kirkurd was granted 
the lands of Abintour town, 
Phareholm and Glentonan Creig. 
The Sir Walter Scott who succeeded 
in 1574 became the first peer of the 
family as Lord Scott of Buccleuch. 
He was the “ Bauld Buccleuch ”’ of the 
famous ballad, ‘‘ Kinmont Willie.”’ 
With some‘eighty followers he rode 
a foray into Carlisle, stormed the 
castle and freed Will of Kinmont, who 
had been captured and imprisoned : 


We crept on knees and held our breath 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa’ 
And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell 


’ 


To mount the first before us a 


He has ta’en the watchman by the threat 
He flung him down upon the lead 
** Had there not been peace betwecn our lands 
Upon the other side thou had’st ga’ed.” 


Now sound one trumpet !"’ quo Buccleuch, 

** Let’s waken Lord Scroope right merrilie,” 
Chen loud the warden’s trumpet blew 

*O wha davr meddle wi’ me?” 


When, afterwards, Queen Elizabeth asked Buccleuch how he 
dared to break into her castle, he gave the historic answer : 
‘“Madam, what is there that a° man will not dare to do.” 
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it was about three feet in width and a little over a foot deep. 
On shore the path was rather wider, and led directly from 
the end of the canal to the centre of the grove, where it forked 
so that three different paths gave access to the field of opera 
tions. This accomplished, the beaver began felling the trees 
As each one dropped—and it took but an hour or so to bring 
down a tree six to eight inches in diameter—all the branches 
were neatly cut off close to the trunk: these were carried 
down the road to the canal, the smaller ones being held, butt 
foremost, with the teeth, while the beaver either walked on all 
fours or only on his hind legs with the tail used as a balance.” 


OF BUCCLEUCH. 


On which the warrior Queen’s comment was: “ With ten 
thousand such men our brother in Scotland might shake 
the firmest thrones in Europe.”’ 

The Bold Buccleuch died in r6rr and was succeeded 
by his son Walter, who became the first Earl. He in his 
turn was followed by an only son, Francis, who at his death 
left only two daughters, Mary and Anne. The elder succeeded 
him as Mary Countess of Buccleuch, but dying without issue 
the title devolved on her younger sister, whose career was 
as stormy as if she had lived in the old days of fray and 
foray. When very voung she had been engaged to 
marry the Duke of Monmouth 
the illegitimate son ot Charles Il. 
who was doomed, after making a 
claim to the throne, to lose the Battle 
of. Sedgemoor and, subsequently, his 
head. Before his death Charles had 
given them the rank of Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch. Her estates 
were not estreated, and she retained 
the title after the suppression of the 
rebellion. She lived to a great age 
and earned Evelyn’s well known 
tribute, ““She was the wisest and 
craftiest of her sex.”’ It was before 
her that the aged minstrel was sup 
posed to recite his tale. 


When kindness had his wants supplied 
\nd the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride 

\nd he began to talk anon 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and goin 

\nd of Earl Walter, rest him, God! 

\ braver ne'er to battle rod 

\nd how full many a tale he knew 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 

lo listen to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though wea 
He thought even vet, the sooth to speak, 
rhat, if she loved the harp to heat 


He could make music to her ear 


The late Duke was the sixth to carry 
the title, though he bore many others, 
and held four baronies. It was his 
grandfather, the fourth Duke, who was 
so good a friend to Scott. The novelist 
cherished more than a feudal devotion 
to him, whom he regarded as_ the 
chieftain of his clan. 

The life of the late (the sixth) 
Duke reflected that of Scotland in 
Victoria's peaceful reign. His dis- 
tinction was that of being a great 
landlord. We do not refer to the size 
of the estates, which totalled 460,000 
acres, but to the high ideal at which 
he consistently aimed, his upright 
character, and a faculty that defied 
analysis for selecting and retaining 
worthy tenants. Of 1,000 tenants 
who gave his father a dinner 
at Branksome, no fewer than 300 had retained theit 
tenancy from father to son since the days of the first 
3uccleuch. Earnestly and successfully the late Duke strove 
to continue the fine traditions of his family. On whatever side 
he is approached he is seen to have been a great country gentle- 
man, a landowner who amply recognised his responsibilities, 
a patriot and a sportsman in every sense of the term. 


OF BUCCLEUCH. 
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A “CERTAIN LIVELINESS” IS APPARENT 
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DEATH. 


BY 


A. M. B. 








E was lithe and 
and sinuous, sharp 
of tang and feature, 

with an arched, muscular neck 

well protected by a. stiff, 
ind-off covering of straw-coloured hair, he had little, red eyes, 
hich glowed wickedly in his head, and he wore a_ perpetual 

(hinese smile. He was the incarnation of all that is coldly 
iel and unafraid ; of deadly hatred towards every living thing 
ve his own kind alone; of wanton, despicable wickedness ; 
relentless, deadly purpose ; he was vengeance and oblivion 
» all who dared to live and were weaker than himself; he was 
ind, unreasoning ferocity. In other words, he was a male 
rret in his second yvear—that is to say, in the prime of his life 
id the height of his passion for destructiveness. 

He scratched savagely against the door of his hutch, tearing 

eat splinters out of the wood, and, seizing the bars with his teeth, 

» tugged and shook in a paroxysm of fury. Not that he really 
anted to get out—he did not really want anything at the 
moment—but he had these sudden attacks of energy every 
few hours, and usually worked them off on the front of the cage. 

But this time, just as he was showing what he could do if he 

cared to exert himself, the catch gave way and the door swung 

open, and since honour would not permit him to let go of 
anything that moved, he kept hold of it with his teeth and was 
swung out over space. For it is part of the religion of the 
ferret tribe that if they once seize anything, alive or dead, ihey 
nust not let go again so long as it moves; therefore our 
particular specimen of the tribe in question hung on the door 
vhile it swung to and fro, and suddenly loosed his hold after the 
door decided to stop. The result was that he dropped several 
feet to the floor of the outhouse in which the hutch stood, and 
iit the ground with a dull sounding flop 

Now, most animals, whether wild or tame, would have 
been startled by this sudden drop through space and the still 
more sudden stoppage; but not so our hero. Never in all the 
long vears since the beginning of time had his forbears been 

‘ither startled or afraid, and he was not going to create a 

wrecedent. He toddled leisurely off the very second he struck 
he floor, aimlessly and in no hurry, and when he got to the 

vall of the shed, he followed it round till he reached the door. 

He did not particularly want to reach it, but since it was in the 

wall he came to it in due course, and having come, decided to 

investigate the breath of cool night air which blew beneath it. 

Outside in the darkness the stable cat, on her nightly 
wanderings, had heard the sound of the ferret falling to the 
and the soft shuffling of his feet as he meandered round 
he shed, and since ferrets were outside her line of reckoning 
altogether, she jumped to the conclusion that he would be a rat 
when he appeared, and decided to await events. Now, events 
are always risky things to wait for, and pussy, true to her feline 
instincts, had “‘ retreat in good order "’ already planned in case 
of need, and never had she realised that need to be so urgent 
as when she became aware of the Chinese smile which peered at 
her from under the door with its pink, short-sighted eves. | 
have never been quite able to fathom that smile, but you can 
1otice it for yourself next time you have the opportunity to 
examine a ferret, also the peculiar Chinese sphinx-like expression, 
showing utter lack of intelligence, and caused by the unnatural 
straightness of the lower eyelid. At any rate, the smile was too 
much for pussy. The sphinx-like face and the twitching little 
nostrils spelt trouble for her, and she knew it and went. Also, 
the manner of her ‘‘ wenting ’’ was not dignified, and could hardiy 
be described as ‘‘ retreat in good order,” for a gust of wind, 
vhich raced with her across the yard, was beaten by a short head 


long 


floor 


» the stable door, and, as she blocked the cat-hole with 
ier hurtling body, was compelled to whistle through the 
kevhole. 


Now vou can take it from me that a cat can never face a 
ferret. Why this should be so is a mystery, since in a case of 
ictual conflict the odds would be immeasurably in favour of the 
at: but I have seen cats bolt many times from rabbit burrows 
vhen ferreting rabbits, and I have shot them too, since their 
resence there was strong circumstantial evidence of poaching 
nd they have always come forth a whirl of teeth and claws 






and hair on end, as if thev had just 
scen a ghost and wanted no further 
dealings with it. 

Se pussy retired to the stabk 
loit, and the topmost rafter at that, 
and spent many uneasy moments pondering whether the wearet 
of that perpetual smile could climb ladders or run up walls, tor 
, thinking arrangements are much more complete than 
many people imagine. 

rhe terret followed his smile from under the door and sat 

in the moonlit vard with his long, sinewy back hunched up 
nd his sensitive nostrils sifting the taints borne by the night 
breezes, shifting his weight from one foot to the other the whiile, 
as if his pent-up energy tound relief in the slight movement. He 
turned the faint scent of the cat over on his palate and decided 
that it was not worth investigating. The scent was tasty enough, 
but the bearer of it had gone, so why follow it when the cool 
wind coming from the paddock was heavy with the moist smells 
of the night and blended with a delicious mixture of the faint 
scents of those numerous creatures which make night their own, 
You could not say that he started, but vou suddenly realised 
that he was moving, moving aimlessly towards the paddock 
with his rolling, toddling gait, right across a patch of bright 
moonlight, scorning the protection afforded by the 
of the buildings. A barn owl stooped noiselessly a’ him as he 
crossed it, but the draught from her wings caused him to look 
up, and, catching sight of the baleful expression of his wicked 
little features, she changed her mind, hurling herself aside, a 
fluffy, frightened mass of feathers. On he went, under the 
paddock gate and into the grass, never keeping straight a yard, 
now stopping to investigate a foot scent and deciding that it 
was stale, now to lick the cool dew from the growing herbage, 
or to rub his chest and throat on the dry sandy earth of an 
upturned sod, now hurrying, now lingering, turning aside without 
reason and again climbing laboriously over some obstacle which 
might have been expected to check his advance, well knowing 
that in due course he would meet life, life in the shape of some 
weaker creature that he could rend and destroy. Suddenly 
he stopped, raising his head to the full height of his strong, 
arched neck, and testing the wind this way and that with his 
inquisitive, mobile nese. He sat up on his haunches in his 
eagerness and almost toppled himself off them again by trying 
to turn his head right round: then, dropping to all fours, he 
started in a straight line, at last carrving his head high like a 
setter drawing on grouse. 

For some ten or twelve vards it was a body scent only carned 
on the air, but full and good and easy to follow then he crossed 
the trail itself and, lowering his head, he changed to foot-hunting, 
wheeling quickly and following the exact line of his quarry 
The scent was fresh to his experience, a blending of familias 
and unfamiliar smells, but it meant tingling, pulsing life, and its 
mixed nature was explained as he came up with a rat dragging 
@ freshly killed partridge chick through the grass. He did not 
glance twice at the rat, hc knew him now, and could follow and 
find him when he wanted him ; but the partridge was something 
new, and he buried his fangs in its tender flesh, hugging it with 
his short, bear-like front legs and almost driving it into the 
solid ground in his demoniacal fury. Holding it dewn he drove 
in at it again and again with his teeth, not letting go between 
bites, but striving to get more and more between his jaws. 
All at once he realised that the thing was dead, had been dead 
when he first seized it; he had robbed, robbed of the 
jov of killing, and the robber was that same rat which had fled 
at his approach. 

He loosed and drew 
ately. His plain. He must 
that rat, that same rat which had caused him, a dealer in death, 
to descend even for an instant to the level of a worrier of carrion. 
Without a second look at the mangled heap of blood and feathers 
he dropped his nose to the trail and ambled forward. Even if it 
took him a lifetime he would come up with that rat at last and 
take vengeance for the affront which had been put upon him 

Now the rat is a creature whose character is beneath con- 
tempt. He is a shiftv, cunning rascal, a bully and a vagabond, 
a low-class scoundrel, but with intelligence enough to see danger 


@ cat’s 


shadows 


been 


back cool and self-poss ssed immedi- 


course of action was seek out 
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and to guard against it. He does not fight willingly unless he 
can “ pick his weight,’ and even then is such a master of low 
ringcraft that he likes to have a friend or two handy to break 
the ring in case he is getting the worst of it. He loves odds of 
ten or fifteen to one, so long as he is among the ten or fifteen, 
and never takes on anything like an even match unless he is 
absolutely cornered 

Then he will fight desperately, screaming noisily tor 
help to his comrades whenevér he can spare the breath, 
and dying game simply because he must. His courage is the 
courage of desperation, and as such, merits no admiration, and 
he never screws it to the sticking point until he is sure that 
there is no possible means of escape. He is the original 
Trade Unionist among the four-footed people, who will neither 
work hard himself nor let others work if he can help it. He 
robs the thrifty squirrel and dormouse of their winter store, 
yet never attempts to make a store for himself, though he 
will carry stolen food some distance to consume it at his Icisure 
in a place ot safety 

Since this particular rat differed in no wise from the generality 
of his tribe, he acted exactly as a rat might be expected to do 
He had not fled far—only a few yards, in fact—and from the 
shelter of a patch of nettles he watched the ferret, well knowing 
that he would not waste time over a dead bird even though it 
was a partridge, and thinking to reclaim it for himself as soon 
as the enemy had passed on But seeing the ferret pick up 
his trail and come ambling in his direction, his heart stood still 
within him in pure terror 

He was a grey, hoary old buck, a very patriarch among 
rats, and his ears and lips and tail bore many scars He knew 
all that is to be known of traps and snares and poisoned baits, 
and for years he had led the raids on hen roost and chicken 
coop, had dragged off the tender ducklings from the water's 
edge, or the partridge or pheasant chick from the very shelter 
of its mother’s wing, had sucked the eggs of fowl and turkey, 
and even of the warblers and robins that built in the banks of 
the hedge, or had guzzled in the pig trough or sewer when tastie1 
morsels were hard to come by But he had never fought a 
good fight alone and never meant to if he could help it, so, standing 
on his hind legs with his fore paws crossed over his stomach as 
if the seat of the trouble were there, he screamed aloud, not 
defiance, not his battle-cry, but a blood-curdling, far-reaching 
scream for help from those of his brothers who might be within 
hearing Then, whisking round, he fled with nervous, hopping 
bounds, his bare, scaly tail held stiffly straight, and the ferret 
lifting his nose from the trail to enjoy the body scent, still smiled 
and ambled after him 

Now began a long, stern chase through the moist darkness 
oft the night Over the grass the rat slipped like a grey 
shadow, down into the dry ditch and up and along the banks 
of the hedge, through the orchard and the fowl runs, trying to 
foil his scent by the scent of many living creatures. Right 
through a flock of ducks he crept as they slept with heads beneath 
their wings on the banks of the pond, and whenever he thought 
he had gained a little and had breath to spare, he sat up and 
rent the soft silence with his horrible blood-curdling, whistling 
scream And after him, turning neither to the right nor to 
the left, and still wearing his sphinx-like smile, came the ferret, 
shuffling quietly along. On all sides could be heard by now the 
stealthy patter of many little bare feet, strange rustlings, short, 
excited squeakings and the low murmur as of an unseen crowd 
Che ducks heard it and slid silently into the water and paddled 
a vard or two from the bank, for even ducks throw no chances 
away if they know it. The owls heard it and drifted into the 
neighbourhood like great flakes of cotton-wool, for they knew 
that in the general excitement they would come by much fresh 
meat 

Che voles and shrews and mice heard it, and cach betook 
himself hurriedly to his own especial hiding-hole, and even the 
burly buck rabbits stamped angrily and disappeared into their 
underground dwellings. And, last of all, the hunted rat heard 
it and knew that the odds were now in his favour, and that the 
rats from far and near were silently surrounding both hunter 
and hunted in response to his despairing appeals. So his cunning 
little heart rejoiced, and hope revived within him as he rapidly 
planned a manceuvre by which he expected to save his skin. 
Not far away was a short drain under the roadwav into the field : 
he would pop through this and double back over the top while 
the enemy was yet inside. He would mingle with the crowd 
in the rear, and the crowd converging from the front would 
receive the brunt of the attack, probably before they had time 
to realise what the danger actually was. The fact that he was 
in reality sacrificing some of his brethren who had so promptly 
answered his summons did not trouble him a bit. His motto 
was the keynote of our modern civilisation: “‘ Sauve qui peut’ 
and the Devil take the hindmost, and in this case, although 
the hindmost would be the ones in front, the Devil certainly 
would 

Hope lent wings to his tiring fect, and he scuttled into the 
drain with the ferret not six feet behind him, padding along 
behind his smile. Even as he entered, however, a sense of 
impending disaster came upon him; all was darkness when he 
should have been able to distinguish the moonlight at the 
further end; another yard and the horrible truth was 
forced upon him—the drain was blocked and he was a 
cornered rat at last ! 
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Like a flash the rat turned and charged, since there was 
nothing else to be done, his long, discoloured teeth bare and hi, 
lips wrinkled back with terror; a gnashing, clawing, screaming 
hideous sight, ready to sell his life dearly now that he had no 
option in the matter, and eager only to do as much damage 
possible before he died. And business for the moment 
very brisk. 

Down went the ferret, still smiling, taking the chare 
on the thick of his shoulder and kicking savagely upware 
with his hind feet as he turned on to his back, leaving lone re; 
lines on the rat’s heaving side. Although bitten deeply in th 
cheek, the ear and the jaw, he took no hold himself, for ther 
is only one hold he will take, a strangle hold which means deat} 
and his opportunity had not yet come. They broke the clin, 
as though by mutual consent, like practised boxers, but the 1 
came in again like a whirlwind, hoping to strike before his enemy 
was ready, and, sinking his needle-like teeth de ep into the opposir 
shoulder, he made the mistake which cost him his life in bitiy 
so far back. 

The ferret doubled over his own body like the lash ; 
a whip, and, quicker than thought, had got the deadly ne 
hold, that strangling, suffocating hold in the side of the neck, 
knowledge of which is inherited by all the ferret tribe since th: 
time when creatures first began to fight and kill. Wrappi! 
all four legs round the rat’s struggling body, he half close: 
his eyes and the smile was much in evidence; he could 
feel life ebbing swiftly between the vice-like grip of hi 
jaws, and he was perfectly happy; he even allowed himselt 
to be dragged some distance along the ground by his enemy 
last convulsive struggles. In thirty seconds the rat was sti 
in forty he was dead, for it is difficult to live with a pressure ot 
many pounds per square inch on your jugular vein; and hi 
spirit, if he had one, ascended—or descended, as the case ma\ 
be—to that place reserved for such things, and the night agair 
was silent 

About a minute and a half after he first got his hold th. 
ferret stood up. He had no further interest in the inanimat 
thing which lay alongside. One side of his face was horribly 
swollen, most of one ear was torn away and he had a deep gas! 
in his shoulder; but he was gloriously content, and the lust of 
battle was strong within him as, shuffling back along the drain, 
he perceived that even he was like to get a bellyful of fighting, 
for the entrance was surrounded by a seething, chattering 
bickering crowd of rats. There must have been hundreds of 
them, and as he advanced unwaveringly towards them the, 
cautiously retreated, only to surround him on every side as 
soon as he had come out into the open ditch. It was a batth 
such as the rats love, hundreds to one, and they took full advan- 
tage of their numbers, whirling in at the ferret three or fow 
together, slashing and getting clear again with marvellous 
rapidity, or some engaging his attention in front while others 
attacked from behind. But every round or so he managed 
to get his deadly hold, and then there was a repetition ot 
the first encounter, only that now while he hung on the 
neck of his victim he was mercilessly worried by the rest ot 
the pack. Eleven rats had he slain, and though his spirit was 
still undaunted, his strength was beginning to ebb, and lh« 
would certainly have been beaten by their superior numbers had 
not dawn come to his rescue. 

With the first rays of the rising sun the rats became less 
bold, their numbers dwindled, and the remnants of the attacking 
force finally disappeared as a heavy footstep was heard in the 
lane. The ferret climbed weakly out of the ditch and sat 
blinking in the sunlight. His smile was very one-sided, but it 
was still there, though he had hardly an inch of sound skin 
on his body. A moment later he felt himself gripped firmly 
round the neck and lifted into the air by a strong brown 
hand. He did not struggle; he knew that man also know 
the value of the neck hold, and that struggling was useless 
though he would have bitten cheerfully enough if held in any 
other way. 

His captor examincd him critically, wiping the blood from 
his eyes and nostrils on his sleeve the while. ‘‘ What a night 
he’s been having, for sure,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ I shall have to 
look to the fastener of that hutch”’ then, as his glance fell 
on the slain and he silently counted their numbers, “‘ by thunde 
I’m glad he didn’t happen to campaign among my pheasant 
coops. 


v 





A TUSCAN GARDEN. 


Here where the cypress sentinels are nodding, 
Heedless who passes now the moss-grown threshold, 
Mortals aforetime danced to Love's light-fingered 


Magical music ; 


Love’s lyre is broken now, his laughter ended ; 

Lowly he lies among the tangled roses, 

Cold in the sunshine: though you call for eve 
Love will not waken ! 


ANGELA GORDON. 
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IN THE HAUNT OF THE GREY-LAG GOOSE. 


N one or two of the very wildest moors of Scotland 
we find the grey-lag goose nesting. Many years 
ago it bred in the Fen district and on the Norfolk 
Broads, but the drainage of these haunts has 
driven the birds away as a breeding species 

for good, and at the present day it can be looked upon as 
one of our rarest breeding birds. For the best part of a 
lav, I and a keeper searched a large tract of heather-covered 
woorland for a nest. We seemed to have very bad luck 
t first. The travelling was hard, for the tough heather 





APPROACHING. 


THE GREY-LAG 
came up to our waists. There was one lonely spot where 
we felt sure we should find a nest, and we did so, but found 
also that the young had left their shells a very short time 
before we discovered it, and the parent had led all her 
young away. 

Then, after another lengthy search, we discovered 
another nest, but this had been destroyed by those worst 
of egg thieves, hooded crows. <A third nest we tound, and this 
had hatched out about two days previously. There was 
only one other spot where the keeper thought we should find 
a nest, and that was on a small heather-covered island some 
distance away on a large loch. 1 was very anxious to photo- 
graph it, so we entered a boat and for over an hour 
rowed through the winding lanes of the loch; there seemed 
to be hundreds of islands on this loch—I think the actual 
number is three hundred and sixty, and all looked more or 
less alike—but at last we drew near to the island on which 
we hoped there might be a goose’s nest. When we were about 
a hundred yards from it, I saw a large bird rise from the 
heather and with a loud whistling of its wings fly rapidly 
away, and I then knew that we were on the right track 
at last. 

The boat was driven on to the sandy beach and we 
climbed up the steep banks covered with tall heather, and 
there, not far from the shore, we saw a very fine nest con 
taining five eggs. It was not in an ideal position for photo 
graphy, for there seemed to be only one spot suitable for 
building a hiding-place for the photographer and camera, 
and that was in such a position that the sun after mid-day 
would be shining directly into the lens of the camera. How- 
ever, as it seemed to be the only goose’s nest in that vast 
tract of country that we had searched over, I had to make 
the best of it. , 


Knowing the grey-lag goose to be such a shy and exceed 
ingly artful bird, it rather puzzled me as to what kind of a 
hiding-place I should build. I always endeavour to build a 
place of this description of material that is around, so as to 
make it as natural as possible. On this occasion I first dug a 
hole in the heather about four feet deep, then made a roof of 
branches over this, and covered them with my khaki bird 
watching tent ; the whole was then covered over with heather 
and it made quite a good hiding-place, but I had my doubts 
whether it would be good enough to deceive the bird. By 
the time that we had completed the shelter, there was not 
much time left for photography, but I went inside and waited 
for two hours. 

rhe bird did not return and, as far as I could judge 
had not back to the island Phe following 
morning | was there early, and I took the precaution of 
taking two people with me, so that the bird should see them 
going away from the island, for very few birds will return 
to their nests if they see two persons go to their home and 
only one go away 

I waited for two solid hours, and there was no sign of 
my bird. My hopes sank to zero, and when I was thinking 
that I should not be successful I heard the loud notes ‘* Wonk 
wonk, kee-kee-kee-wonk ”’ in the small bay just below me 
[ could also hear the bird splashing in the water, and I knew 
that she had arrived. For a long time she remained down 
there, but at last the splashing ceased, and I could hear the 
measured footsteps as she made her way up the heathe 
As soon as she reached my hiding-place she stopped, and 
although I could not see her, I knew that she was within 


even come 





AT THE 


CLICK OF THE CAMERA, 

a yard of the outside of my hiding-place. I hardly dared 
breathe. I wondered if my ruse would be successtul, and 
at the same time I was in a state of expectant excitement. 
My feelings were akin to those of the sportsman 
after days of hunting he at last sees his quarry. 
now did a strange thing, which prove how sus 
picious they are. She could see that the pile of heather was 
strange, and she just walked slowly round the shelter examin 
ing every inch of it. She took nearly an hour to do this 
and after what seemed to me to be nearly half a day, sh 
turned and walked slowly towards her nest. My hand was 


when 
rhe OOS 


goes to 
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on the trigger of the camera, for I knew she might go at any 
moment, since she had not yet seen the lens, and could not 
until she reached the nest. However, at last she got to the 
heather clump in which was her nest, and while she stood by 
the side I made an exposure, and then as silently as possible 
placed another plate in position. The bird now raised her 
long neck and looked hard in my direction, and I knew she 
had “‘spotted”’ the lens. Quickly I made another exposure, 
and then the great bird opened her wings and flew off in a state 
of great alarm. She had gone, I knew, for good as far as 


photography was concerned, but I had secured two precious 
negatives. 


They were not particularly good owing to the 
n 





THE COVERED NEST. 





SHOWING 


THE DOWNY LINING. 

strong sun throwing heavy shadows, and the shadow of the 
bird's neck is seen on its back. Unless I had placed a large 
hood over my lens, the photograph would not have been as 
successtul as it is. 

Before leaving I photographed the nest with the eggs 
covered with down, as the bird leaves them when she oes 
trom the nest, and also made an exposure with the down 
removed. When we rowed away from the island I saw 


the two geese flying around, and no doubt the hen 
soon returned again. She was successful in hatching the 


eggs, and a few days later led her five young down to 
OLIVER G 


the water. PIKE. 
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THE UNORTHODOX 
GARDEN. 


OMETIMES people ask me to take them round 

garden. Idoso, asarule, with a sinking heart, becays 

I know quite well that they will walk past my | 

treasured and minutest plant with a roving 

distraught eye. I know what they are looking for 

it is on the tip of my tongue to say, ‘‘ No; I have not » 
a pergola, nor a Dorothy Perkins, nor a Crimson Ramble1 
have not even got a Bamboo, a rustic bridge, three Auraty 
lilies plunged in their pots, a bronze stork or a stone lante: 
I believe this latter fashionable arrangement is called a Japane 
garden). I cannot even show you a paved walk made of t 
most expensive paving-stones, broken up with a hamme1 
put together again like a jig-saw puzzle. ‘What went 
for to see ?’”’ I confess, with shame, that there are moment 
when I am, in my turn, taken round the gardens of my neighbours 
when I have a dim and half-conscious hankering after th, 
solidarity of those rows of Geraniums, Calceolaria and Lobe! 
of my childhood. At any rate, they had the good culture of t] 
professional gardener behind them They had not the affect: 
tion or the competitive vulgarity of the modern garden the 
were much more honest The orthodoxy of the Church is | 
indeed compared with that of the up-to-date garden | 
you do not worship its gods, you are excommunicated wit 
bell, book and candle. Nevertheless, in this outer darkness 
the heretical, where there are no architects and no landscay 
gardeners to make the plain places rough and the straig 
crooked, where there are, indeed, herbaceous borders, but nm 
of the arrogant kind, which offend the eve by their crude an 
nerve-shattering blaze, and their absence of any sense of form ¢ 
design, or of any love for the individualities and 
plant growth—-there still remains a rest for the gardener, and 
fortunately, the heretics are many and the orthodox perhay 
fewer than one despondently thinks 

Seriously, I think we should consider sometimes for a fey 
moments “ whence we come and whither going ”’ ; for the Englis! 
garden, like our blank verse, our Church music and our domestix 
architecture, is one of our great traditions, and we are, | fear 
in danger of letting the vulgarity of our modern lives creep ii 
even here Is not the spirit which desires a more sensationa 
and uninterrupted blaze in the border, a more vast and awe 
inspiring mountain range in the rock garden, a more reckless 
cul-de-sac of a pergola, is it not the same which makes us, o1 
many of us, want to travel faster and more luxuriously (upsicé 
down if possible) so as to jog our jaded nerves with some thrill 
or to prefer the hideous sound of some three hundred poor fellows 
playing Schénberg under the baton of the latest and most 
listracted conductor to four happy people playing a Mozart 
quartet And vet the prophets, major and minor, are many 
Mr. W. Robinson’s voice has cried in the wilderness for many 
vears, and constant and large have been the pilgrimages to 
Gravetye (the Gravetye pergolas, at any rate, do not begn 
anywhere and end nowhere). 

Perhaps I have a prejudiced eye in this matter, but to m« 
the pergola is the delicious ramshackle structure of countries 
where there is a sun, and where there are great vine leaves 
and rush-covered fiaschoni of red wine, and the tinkle of mul 
bells outside in the white dust. 

I believe it was Mr. Robinson, again, who first suggested 
the planting of small Bellflowers, Stonecrops and such like 
in the joints of old paved walks—something will certainly grow 
there if thev are not cemented, and these things are more charming 
than grass and groundsel—but the frequent result of this delight- 
ful suggestion is that you cannot walk about in the modern 
garden without falling over huge and heaity tuffets of Thym« 
and only avoid collision with a towering plant of Campanula 
pyramidalis by a warning shrick from your hostess! All this 
is silly enough, but it is not so bad as our nervous horror of a 
few square inches of bare soil, or a mass of some herbaceous 
plant which has finished its display ; and yet I have no doubt 
that, had I monev enough, | also would have rows of gardeners 
hurrying with pots of carefully reserved plants with which to 
hide the horrid and indecent sight Let us, for Heaven’s sake, 
have the courage of our own ideas, and banish the Japanes 
varden, the Dutch garden, the Italian garden (and the French 
garden, with its fruits of the earth out of due season), and hav 
the English garden which is our inheritance, but which we shall 
never have if we let other people make our gardens for us 

Personally, I even like to choose my own wall-papers o 
carpets or curtains myself; but if I had no ideas about what | 
wanted to make, Ict us sav, of the bare field on which my hous 
stood, | should not worry. I should just spend delightful days 
sitting and looking at it, and waiting till I had some; and | 
should stimulate my imagination by spending my evenings 
over all the nurserymen’s catalogues | could lay hands on 
The bookseller’s shop, where beautiful, sleek-headed young me! 
would rush at me with the latest illiterate colour-printed book 
of incredible garden futilities, | would shun like the plague 
unless | made myself happy by gloating over its pages, as | 
have done in idle moments over a catalogue of Christmas 
presents, and thinking how nice it was to know what a lot of 
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things there were I did not want to have or to do. 
for instance, a more expensive and massive and be-Dorothyed 


pergola than my neighbours ; 
garden 
more gracefully reclining wall, with carefully spaced sprout- 


ton-to-the-yard rock 


ol 


I do not 
crowned 


want 
with 
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I do not want, 


a so-many-more- 


spikier 


Yuccas ; 


ings of Alyssum and Aubrietia and stinking Arabis (I beg your 


pardon, but it does) ; or 
Antirrhinums backed 
mixed Nemesia.”’ 


a heriest 
fronted with 


sS it treason tn these 

lavs to v t of 

9 ie Great Dane, 
e 

| thie Deutsche 

Dogg ot the 

mans Lest the 


ding should con- 
ler it so, let me 
ra caveat in the 


ype that a trulv noble 


imal may not suffer 
m the misdeeds 

the nation with 
hich he has been 


iost closelv identified 


I the past forty 

irs or so. In the 
rst place, one may 
ustly claim from 
overwhelming evi- 
dence that the Great 
Dane has been suffi- 
ciently long in this 
ountrv to have 
become a naturalised 


British subject. 


Middle English writers 
LAN spoken about 
him, and over a cen- 


tury Svdenheam 


ago 


Edwards penned a 


tribute which could 
onty have been in- 
spired by a fairly 


intimate knowledge of 
The 


he said, 


his subject. 


grand figure,” 
‘ bold muscular action 


him to notice had he 


eo 


T. Fall. 


, and elegant 


by 


Sweet 


ten thousand more of Sutton’s newest 
overtfed 
his last terrible arrangement 


Peas and 


LIFE. 


I have seen several times, and it 


General who has had too good a 
to produce the fatal words: 


looking !’ 


No 


would much, 





makes me think of a retired 
lunch, though it never fails 
“How bright vour garden is 
much rather sit down with 


my failures, my frosts and my slugs beside one grey stone and 


a clump of vernal Gentian by which I may 


fondly fancy that 


Persephone herself, and not Mammon, may linger in passing 
“[ would rather be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord than 


dwell in the tents of unrighteousness.’ 





THE ENEMY’S DOG. 


no useful properties. 


carriage would 


RA: <A 


recommend 


Not noisy, but of 





RUBINA 


BEAUTIFUL 





OF 


many parts 


that, as 


oe 
ot a 


his 


¥ 


RUNGMOOK. 


HEAD. 


ol 


j ~ 
m fi? x 


EO ase 


europe, 


name 


\ 


implies, 


. ‘7 
eG 


although 


he 





MARNA PEAS! 


approved dignity be- 
coming hi intre pid 
character he kop 
his tat in silene 

That h is obliged to 
be muzzled to prevent 
him attacking his 
Own species ol othe 
domestic animals adds 
much to the ffect, 
as it supposes powc! 
and gives an idea ot 
protection.” This 


one ot Jean 
* Der 


Hass ist wie 


reminds 
Paul 


erosst 


Richter’s 


die grésste Tugend 
und die schlimmsten 


Hunde, still.” (“° The 


ereatest hatred is, lik« 


the greatest virtues 
and the most danger- 
ous dogs, quict 

That phras« about 
keeping his state in 
silences is hauntin: 


but unless my m 
a trick I do 


mory 
Is playing 
not think it is original. 
[ have an idea that 
it may b found in 
Charles Lamb In 
au second place l 


would record the plea 


that this dos or his 
prototype, was fairl 
common throughout 


im not prepared to state 


ol Danish extraction. 
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Undoubtedly the nobles of several nations used similar dogs in the 
chase hundreds of vears ago You may see them in pictures by 
several old masters I can recall, for instance, two or three 
Mantua—by Mantegna, I 


bearing a singular resemblance to the animal unde: 


stirring paintings at believe—con- 


taining dogs 
notice 
must conte 


In justice, however, on ss that the present vogue 


of the Dane in Great Britain js directly attributable to the 
renaissance in Germany which followed upon the first 


Prussian Wat 


Franco- 


when the triumphant Teutons sought to establish 


a breed that would express the national spirit. Just as the 
Dachshund incarnates the idea of the whimsical in the Teutoni¢ 
nature so the Deutsche Dogge symbolises its adulation of 
trength When the fashion for breeding and exhib‘ting Great 
Danes set in we had to draw upon the Fatherland for our stock, 


which, from time to time, has been refreshed and replenished 
from the same source ; but British strains have now become so 
firmly established that we may go on keeping Great Danes 


without the vestige 


of prejudice lingering 
in our minds the 
only change being 
that the _ pleasant 
intercourse hitherto 

between 


both 


prevailing 
enthusiasts of 
nations has come to 
an abrupt end 
Happily, we can do 
without the German 
dogs, if necessity arises, 
fora satistactory 
change of blood, since 
South Africa contains 
as fine specimens as 
Germans 

Pro- 


South 


we or the 
can produce 
bably neither 
Africa nor Germany 
can show us anything 
better than we 
already possess im the 
wav of blues’ and 
harlequins ; but in 
the other colours 
some of our judges 
consider that the best 
are in the sub- 
continent. \ short 
time ago I saw an 
article by Mr. George 
Beart which im- 
presse d me verv much 
in which he remarked 
that, whether or not 
the South African 
climate had played 
into the hands of 
breeders, the position 
is that by continuous 
breeding on one set 
of lines, studied and r. Fall CH. 
discriminating crosses 
between Redgrave and 
Continental strains, and unwearying selection, a strain of brindle 
fawns has been evolved which stands to-day among the worthiest 
representatives of the race 

Breeders have incentive to persevere, a great demand for 
young stock on the part of the farmers providing a ready market 
altogether 


more fortunate than we are, judging by 


for those not up to the highest standard, and in 
this respect they are 
the ridiculously small 
England In considering the British Dane Mr 


to realis« his 


prices asked for well bred puppies in 
Beart was quick 
and his defects Unquestionably a 
** Beautiful-headed, tall, 


sound on his legs, grand substance, quite uniform, 


values 
magnificent animal ’’ was his opinion. 
excellent bone, 
breeds steady to typ All admirable attributes in a Dane 
Yet the contemplation of this Dane in the flesh brings a feeling 
of disappointment and dissatisfaction. He appears to need a 
considerable amount of smartening up to make a satisfactory 
Dane.”’ 


writer's description of the South African dog to find the answer. 


What is wrong ? Well, we have but to read the same 
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He carries his head high on a clean neck, he is short in back 
well sprung, close skinned and, most important of all, he is a] 


aicrt 


intense, agile. There we have the difference in a few words 


rhe British Danes as a whole, with notable ¢« xceptions, of cours 
lack that alertness and confident outlook on life which seen 
of South 
is often poked forward instead of being well carried on a ¢| 
neck, to the effect 
of the foreigners; but I do not think that is the sole explanati 


characterise those Africa and Germany The he 


Cropped eaY®s, I know, add immeasurably 


= 
We want more “ go” and fire in the expression, a fiercen: 
and daring that we have almost lost It looks ungraciou 
criticise in view of the results that have been achieved, byt 
am merely giving tongue to views that are current among breede: 
themselves. In everything else I am full of admiration fo) 
finished product of the breeder’s skill. The Great Dan 

very beautiful creature, powerful yet graceful, and at his b 


as seen among our leading prize winners, he is straight 


clean all through, with well chiselled head and good colourin 
One has to tn 


hand at rearing b 


dogs to appreciat 
the cleverncs Cx 
pended upon _ thos 
that gladden the e 
at shows It is 

task bristling wit 


difficulties and beset 
with disappointment 
hobb 


valu 


but surely a 
small 
unless it entails some 


Is ot 
trouble with whic! 
our energics may b 
engrossed. It wa 

Goethe, I think, who 
that the dog 
when he is welt 


wrote 


educated, is by the 
wisest tolerated 
Those of us who ar 
enthusiasts advance 
beyond toleration to 
a feeling of esteem 
and of pride in con- 
sidering what we have 
accomplished. 
Among Great 
ladies 


Dane owners 


have always _ beer 
conspicuous, and have 
been rewarded wit! 
a measure ol success 
beyond the common. 
I have quoted th 
indebtedness of South 
Africa tothe Redgrave 
strain. In England 
one can scarcely get 
away from it, so far- 
reaching has been its 
influence, and on 
pays ungrudging tr- 


HEAD. 
bute to Mrs. Horsfall 


Copyright. 


Since she relinquished 
her kennels other ladies have continued to uphold the credit 
of the sex, prominent among these being Miss Dickinson of 


Cublington, near Leighton Buzzard. If you would seek the 
owner of the Rungmook dogs at present you must cross thi 
Channel to Dunkirk, where she is bravely tending the British 
After 
Antwerp she spent a few days at home before resuming het 


kennels 


‘ 


wounded. passing through the Dantesque horrors 0 


merciful duties on the Continent. The Cublington 
were strangely deserted when Mr. Fall proceeded to photograph 
the inmates the other day—mistress gone, kennelman enlist d. 
Miss Dickinson, keeping dogs because she is fond of them, 1s 
on such exceptionally good terms with hers that she is rarely 
able to show them to advantage personally. They are so content 
in her company that it is difficult to get them on the alert, 
that a them 


their owner is on the 


with the consequence friend usually takes 


before the other side 
of the ropes. 


fathomed 


judge while 
The secret of the mutual confidence prevailing 


can be without much thought. Miss Dickinson 
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has a “way” with animals, whether 
dogs or horses, and she begins early 
to cultivate the friendship’ of the 
puppies, who are always about with 
her. 

Coming indoors while very young, 
they acquire manners in a very 
short time, and about the seventh 
month they begin to accompany thei 
wner at horse exercise. At first 
is must be indulged in temperately, 

puppies of the larger varieties may 

ruined on their legs if overtaxed 
y degrees the distance is extended ; 
» much so, indeed, that I am told 
sampion Rupert of Rungmook, the 
wdly looking fawn illustrated this 
ek, comes home with his tail up 
ter a thirty-mile spin. No doubt, 
ter a Dane is once fairly matured, 
ovided he is brought on gradually, 
cannot well go too far. Certainly 
ic does not want an exhibition dog 
finely drawn, but at the same 
me he cannot carry too much muscle. 
he Rungmook Danes always seem to 
1c to be in the pink. 

In nine or ten years Miss Dickinson 
is done much in the Great Dane 
vorld, her name _ being principally 
ssociated with the breeding of blues. 
The well known Rubina of Rungmook 
ias laid the foundation of this colour, 
she being by a black out of a 
brindle bitch. From her has sprung 
Ranghild of Rungmook, who beat her 
mother by a point in the race for the 
honour of becoming the first British- 
bred blue champion. The older lady 
has our commiseration, as, with two 
challenge certificates to her credit, 
she has not managed to secure the 
qualifying win, although ten or more 
times reserve. Ranghild in turn has 
produced that very good puppy that 
came out a short time ago, registered 
as The Ruard of Rungmook. Blues 
had been considerably neglected until 
the late Mr. Milsted took them in 
hand, and on his death the work was 
continued by Miss Dickinson and Miss 
rollemache. The former lady did 
service to the breed by importing 
Remus Meinel von Horst, said to be 
the leading exponent of his colour on 
the Continent. Of a _ beautiful rich 
colouring, he has splendid body pro- 
perties and easy movement, his weak- 
ness, according to our _ standard, 
being in head. 

During the last year or two that 
prominent fawn, Champion Rupert of 
Rungmook, has added still further 
lustre to the kennels. Though he was 
bred by Mrs. Morell Mackenzie, his 
blood is pure Rungmook, his father 
being Rufus of that ilk, whose sire 
was the brindle Lord Roy, Miss 
Dickinson’s first Dane. His mother 
was Cynthia of Seisdon, purchased 
as a puppy from Mr. Wrottesley. The 
fawns are being worthily continued 
by Ra of Rungmook, a shapely son 
of Rupert. 

The ruture of these kennels _ is 
in the lap of the gods, so to speak. 
So long as the war continues and 
her health lasts we may be sure 
that Miss Dickinson will go on doing 
her merciful work among the wounded, 
and one would not have it other- 


wise A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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been kept in repair 


one of machine-macd 


wain replaced by 
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~BRINSOP COURT._IL. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


THE SEAT OF 


Mr. H. D. faery and Lady Sutton. 


2 —_— 


m im the All the timbers are stout, and the visible parts of them wet 
reaches in sound condition, the roof beam and wall plate alone bei 
This much decaved 
substantiallh The east was the upper end of the hall, and there 

all-important roof having space between the rafters was plastered. Traces remain 
covered roof was, in fact to show that, over the western half, the rafters had bee 
Rugeley hidden behind a covering of boards and that plaster and 
stom One boards were decorated with red rosettes rhe roof timb« r 

others had at the upper end were likewise once richly coloured Phe 

the same original floor level had been changed ; it was raised in order 
the noblk to provide more head-room in the chamber beneath This 

Massive has now been set right and all other damage made good 
modern girder but the ancient decoration could not be revived. The spaces 

room from between the rafters are now plastered throughout. Thx 

fourfold clustered original east wall was gone and had been rebuilt in brick 
The longi which, in its turn, called for attention. Now the old hall 
branching to — stands as firmly and as finely as ever before—a monument 
these arches well worth the pious care that has been lavished upon 

quaintly asym- it The west end wall of the hall is a timber scree: 

the other. accurately replacing what was there originally, for the 
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main transverse 


beam survived 
and in it are the 
dowel holes into 
which the up 
rights fitted, so 
that they could 
be renewed with 
certainty as to 
their form and 
number. On the 
other side of the 
screen between 
it and the wall of 
the Elizabethan 
small 
which 
is entirely new 
and leads 
to the 

quarters 
pretty 
clow 


solar is a 
staircase 


down 
servants’ 

| he 
little win 
that lights 
it on one side is 
original, but the 
illumination thus 
provided was 
insuthcient lor 
modern ideas, so 
that a new one 
had to be cut 
through the 
outside wall over 
sun pours 

A few steps lead up to the door of the solar, which, 
fortunately for the dining-room beneath it, is at a higher 
level than the hall. It is furnished and fitted as Lady 
Sutton’s library, the walls being covered with bookcases 
containing well-bound and delightful books. The fireplace 
occupies its original position, though the overmantel and 
wainscoting did not belong to the house, but came from 
Mildmay House, Clerkenwell, where it was dismantled, from 
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which house | 
am told some vet 
finer woodwork 
Was taken and 
reused elsewher 

There is a pr 

judice against 
moving panel- 
ling from the 
rooms for which 
it was, OF 1S sup- 
posed to hav 
been, made : but 
when it is. re- 
membered ho. 

relatively often in 
oldwills panelling 
was bequeathed 
apart from the 
house in which it 
stood, it will be 
seen that the 
people for whom 
it Was originally 
made regarded it 
not as architec- 
ture but as furni 
ture. It is as 
legitimate to 
move the one as 
the other, pro- 
vided that their 
new surroundings harmonise with them. In the case of a 
modern house this can seldom happen, but Brinsop holds 
them as happily as if it had been their original home 

Similarly the fine ceiling is not original, but copied from 
one at Broughton Castle and well adapted to its place. 
The space under the library is now occupied by the dining- 
room, which is lit on the courtyard side by an original window, 
smaller than but similar to that in the room above. These 
two rooms are now as to size, windows and fireplaces as 
originally built. They replace a perfect warren of little 
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intrusive chambers, passages 
and staircases, which have al] 
been cleared away. 

Returning now to the vesti- 
bule replacing the old covered 
entrance passage, we should 
have found, a few vears ago 
on our right hand when enter 
ing, a number of small offic 
rooms—dairy, larder and so 
forth—occupying the ground 
floor of the fitteenth century 
wing. These, of course, wer 
not original ; they filled one ot 
the best parts of the old house 
and were lit by two delightful 
ancient windows Obviousl\ 
here was a site for something 
better. Moreover, for conveni 
ence sake, the main entrance 
to the house had io be con 
trived in this quarter as well 
a staircase to the upper floor. 
It followed that the principal 
reception room must replace 
the old and no longer needed 
kitchen. All this was brought 
about mm a way which now 
makes this one of the most pi 
turesque parts of the interior 
of the house. Of course, all the 
woodwork is modern, except the 
floor beams overhead and the 
half-timber wall of the old 
covered way ; but a good con- 
vention has been followed and 
the eye is pleased. Then comes 
one of the agreeable surprises 
of the house. The old lamp- 
room and other closets that 
used to adjoin the kitchen on 
the south were taken away and 
the space thus disencumbered 
became aie kind = of lobby 
separated from the large room 
by a balustraded screen with a 
wide opening in the midst. The 
beam into which it is fixed 
overhead is original, and sup- 
ports the old joists of the floor 
above at a lower level than the 
floor over the great room itself. 
The wide original fireplace was 
found intact when the kitchen 
range was removed, but un- 
fortunately the beam above it 
had been sawn through and had 
to be replaced. 

The most important room 
on the floor above is the old 
chapel occupying the  north- 
west angle of the house, and lit 
at its west end by the finest of 
the original windows, which 
preserves much of its tracery 
with a quatrefoi! filling — the 
head between two lancets, and 
divided horizontally by a mas 
sive transom, moulded below 
into two depressed cusped 
arches. The pierced stone knob, 
through which the shutter- 
fastening passed, is also note- 
worthy in the case both of this 
window and ot the smaller 
admirably preserved two-light 
window, also keeping its stone 
seats, which opens to the north. 
A pointed niche will be observed 
in the west wall beside the big 
window. This is a blocked-up 
doorway which led to a newel 
staircase once existing at this 
angle and serving to make the 
chapel generally accessible from 
without the house. There is a 
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corresponding door in the 
room below, but all trace of 
the staircase has disappeared. 
How far eastward the chapel 
extended can no longer be 
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loggia on the ground floor is 
adjacent to the dining-room, 
meals can conveniently be 
served there in warm weather 

Leaving the house by its 


asserted. rhe original roof main entrance, we have be 
has gone, and the one that hind us the north facade 
exists may date from the already described. Round 


sixteenth century ; but on the 
gable point there still sits a 
quaint sculptured musician, 
whose bent arm from below 
looks like that of a ‘cello 
player. We may find his 
headless fellow, fallen from a 
like high position on a para- 
pet coping, tor salety s sake 
now built into the coping of 
a stone foot-bridge which 
has been thrown over the 
moat. Iam told that figures 
similar to this latter may be 
seen at Chepstow and Car- 
narvon Castles, but I cannot 
claim to remember them. 

All the southern part ol 
the west wing was, as we have 





the corner to our left a narrow 
lawn with the great cedar 
and then a wider expanse of 
water, framed within a stone 
embankment, spread 
the west front \s we turn 
round and face it, the end of 
the chapel is a prominent 
feature on our left then 
comes the chimney of the 
great parlour (formerly thi 
kitchen) between two recessed 
halt-timbered wall 
Here the vertical timbers are 
set rather together 
according to the tourteenth 
and fifteenth century fashion 
in the Home Counties. These 
picturesque tragments were 


before 


pieces ol 


( ke rt 


before observed, remodelled discovered during the process 
about the time of Queen of restoration, and their dis 
Anne. Its original features play adds greatly to the effect 


have been preserved, but the 





of the house trom thus side. 


great overshadowing cedar Ihe Queen Anne reconstruc 
has made some _ additional wane tion follows, and is obvious 
windows necessary, and they ee nea ; E : enough Its south end is 
have been introduced. rhe NEW STAIRCASE IN THE NORTH WING, surmounted Dv a half 
perishing rough-cast had to be renewed. It will take some timbered gable where beams enclose square areas of 
vears before it again tones in with the delightful colouring of — plaster. Next to it south front are the open-air 


the neighbouring masonry. Two large and cheerful parlours, 
one of them called Wordsworth’s, occupy this retired corner 


have visited from within, and then follows. the 
south facade of the Elizabethan portion and the medieval 


rooms we 


of the house, and here the owner has his retreat. The hall. This is architecturally the most attractive side, as out 
space between the Elizabethan solar and the end of the view looking towards the south-east corner satisfactoril\ 


Queen Anne wing has been used for an open-air sitting- 
place below and a similar open-air bedroom above. As this 


demonstrates. The 
chimneys carried 


bold 


ground, the 


windows, the 
down to. the 


numerous original 
massively 
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buttresses and the excellent 
stone-covered roof combine 
to make a very picturesque 
composition obviousl\ 
venerable A few creepers 
not too dense nor ; vet too 
high, decorate the toot of 
the wall which rises above a 
tangle of framed in 
the low that 
drop into calm _fore- 
vround of With the 
reat cedar background 
on the left and the many 
species of ducks of | fine 
that are generally 
seen enlivening the 
of the water, the 
is one that will not 
forgotten. Ot course 
exterior of the 
house gain enormously from 
the prese¢ ot wate! 
Nothing marries with archi 
tecture wi the 
smooth, surtace ol 
a pool gut the water at 
Brinsop not produce 
the normal effect of a moat 
that to say, a canal of 
equal width framing the 
four of a building at 
a short and approximately 
unvarying distance from the 
walls The Brinsop moat 
varies in width at different parts and is crossed by several 
bridges, some of which barely rise at their crown above 
the level of the water, so that they seem to divide it 
into separate pools If it thereby results that we miss 
the broad uniting effect which a simple moat produces, on 
the other hand we are presented with a variety of foreground 
effects capable of materially aiding the efforts of an able 
garden designer. This opportunity has not been allowed 


is 


flowers 
stone 
the 
water 
lor 


walls 


plumage 
to be 
surtace 
pu ture 
soon be 
the views 
nce 


‘Il 
reflecting 


sO as 


does 


1s 


sides 


NEW 


STAIRCASE 


to slip It is, of course, rather early to speak of garden 
effects when the garden is of necessity very young. But 
the eye of faith can see ahead, and it is easy to prophesy 


that before many years have passed Brinsop Court will be 
enframed in garden surroundings that will set off its charms 


as they deserve 
In the case of a house of architectural merit one of 
the great difficulties is the proper disposition of the trees 


taal maton dike theta 


MENS Poa! : 


had 
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points of view in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood — from 
which it could’ best be 
beheld. No one would wis) 
to mask the south front of 
3rinsop with trees except 
near the two extremities. 


On the north side of 
the house, beyond the 
bridges of approach, ther 
are two ponds fed by activ: 
springs. One of these, with 
a little island in the midst 


is the special home of the 
long-legged flamingoes, whos 
quaint attitudes and delicat 


pink plumage are a delight 
to watch, whether they ar 
standing in the shallow 


water on their stilt-like legs 


or whether, wading farthe: 
out in- search of their 
natural food which the mud 
supplies, they appear to b 
swimming. These are far 
from being the only exoti 
birds about the place. 
Various kinds of ducks per 
vade the moats and enliven 
the waters: the beautiful 
summer duck of North 
America, the rare ringed 
teal, the cinnamon teal 
THE SOUTH SIDE. pochard, scaup, golden-eyé 
shelduck, rosybill, tufted 
and others; besides black-necked and Coscoroba swans: 
while across a meadow which skirts the garden on the 
south side, several species of cranes walk with statel\ 


mien, breaking at times the stillness with loud trumpeting 
cries. A short distance away is an elaborately constructed 
aviary, suitably contrived to be a healthy home for teathered 
creatures of many climes. Their names and places of origin 
are all unknown to me, but one does not require to be ai 


expert ornithologist to admire the indescribable loveliness 
of the colouring of many among them. To watch them 
carefully is to receive an education in colour schemes ot 


unexpected design and perfect harmony, which ought to teach 
a man what in this kind can be accomplished, even if he does 
not learn from them what should be avoided. 


As we lift our eyes from the birds on the water to the 
flowers on its margin and the venerable walls of the old 
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N The old walls are shown in solid black, the new work ** hatched 
about it. From within you want them not too far away dwelling, and then turn them away to the distant hills rising 
to frame the prospects from the windows or to stand into the calm sky beyond the border of the level valley floor 
in full view as objects of admiration for their own sake. a great sense of domestic peace comes over us. We recognise 
yet they must not darken rooms by being too near at hand that here, at any rate, the adaptation of man and Nature 


as Wordsworth’s cedar darkens some hat is unfortunately, 
to the house tor winter comfort On the other 
trees around a house are liable hide it from those 


too close 


hand 


together to a common end has been attained 
of both by generations of 
of what is named civilisation. 


the discipline 
human labour to the high result 
MARTIN CONWAY. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THE ROCK GARDEN 

NFORTUNATELY many examples of rock gardening 

can hardly be said either to represent accurately 

any natural condition or to appeal to the xsthetic 

sense. Primarily this is because the owners have 

altogether failed to realise that the indiscriminate 

association of stones and plants is inadequate in itself 

to produce either picturesque effects or cultural success. The 

rock garden must be something more than a fashionable fad, 

and is best enjoyed by those who see in it something more than 

mere stones and earth and plants. It should be a mirror of 

he qualities of rock scenery accompanied by alpine vegetation 
growing as at home. 

To achieve the best results it is wise to leave much to existing 

conditions and to trust to the situation to supply the idea for 

its development. Steeply sloping banks will suggest something 


of a cliff formation, with bold rock faces and stepped paths, 
ledges from which Cytisus kewensis and many of the prostrate 
cotoneasters will tumble in profusion, and in the vertical crevices 
of which Saxifraga longifolia, Primula viscosa or Ramondias will 
The problems 


flourish according to the aspect of the rock face. 





1—SCHEME FOR A_ ROCK 


of construction are great because it is imperative that certain 
stones will have to be placed one on the top of the other, especially 
in cases where the banks are very steep. The difficulty is so to 
arrange the stones that ample provision is made for plant life. 
If the site chosen is a mcre gentle slope and the area is large 
enough, a sort of ravine formation will be best. This is achieved 
by excavating deeply into the hillside and “ rocking ’’ the sides 
of the incision thus made. Another style of treatment is suggested 
by the presence of running water through a winding depression. 
Here the natural development would be a waterworn course, 
where rock dams hold pools, and create cascades and still back- 
waters in which aquatic and marsh plants flourish. In both 
the latter cases scarified rocks will indicate the course of glacial 
progress, and where the water at times trickles temporarily 
out of sight beneath disturbed masses of broken rock and débris, 
situations can be created for the cultivation of those plants 
that are suited to the conditions of the glacial moraines. 

There are some general principles which can be applied 
with equal force to all types of rock garden construction. Any 
specific scheme should be adopted, on the ground that it is the type 
of formation that Nature would have produced had the site 
been rocky; it i; only by attention to this factor that harmony 
with the surroundings will be achieved. Another need is for some 
distinct line of stratification running through the whole scheme, 
no matter whether the work is on a small or large scale. There 
are no stones suitable for rock garden work that do not present 
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these definite lines in their natural environments. Despite the 
need for distinct general stratification, the accidents of nature 
must not be ignored. For example, exposed surfaces crumble 
crevices widen through action of weather, masses fall and lie 
in picturesque disorder, and thus positions are created for plants 
that will not grow in the drier positions on the rock face. The 
rock garden is a place wherein to grow plants, and suitable 
provision needs to be made for them. This must not obscure 
the fact that Nature first creates her rock scenery and then 
plants it with suitable vegetation. In some instances even she 
makes it impossible for plants to grow at all, thus leaving exposed 
rock surfaces whose bareness and ruggedness serve to emphasise 
the beauty of the neighbouring vegetation 

The accompanying sketches develop a scheme which more 
or less includes all these types of construction, and they will 
convey more than verbal explanation. Fig. No. 1 
stream flowing through a rock garden formed on its banks 
both of which slope steeply to the water level. The water is 
supplied by a spring, the discovery of which suggested the idea 
of the rock garden. This was supplemented by a drainage 
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shows a 





WITH A’ STREAM. 

system whereby the surface water from the rest of the gardens 
was collected in an underground tank at a somewhat highe 
level than the streamhead, the feeding the stream 
There was a fall of some 15ft. to 2oft. from the highest level 
of the site to the lowest point, and ample means of disposing of 
surplus water that had passed through the rock garden. <A 
site with these conditions suggested a bold rock outcrop with 
a more or less pronounced channel running through the whole 
scheme as though the water had in the course of ages gradually 
worn its way deeper into the bed, leaving exposed a certain 
amount of boulder deposit on the rock ledges on either side. 

The first practical step is to decide the general lines of the 
work by preparing a plan. Drawings prepared in advance 
can never be accepted as accurate representations of the final 
results. Paths, steps, the main prominences and masses of rock 
the broader planting spaces, the course of stream and positions 
of cascades and pools, can all be determined approximately in 
advance. It is a mistake, however, to attempt a too rigid 
adherence to the plan. It oiten happens that a single stone 
will modify the whole scheme tor several yards round it, and 
by far the best results are obtained by letting it do so 

Once the general design is determined, the next proceeding is 
to excavate and bring the general contours of the ground to 
accord with the plan. Hills of varying heights with valleys 
between them, all running more or less directly down to the 
stream, form the best natural example we can take. 


overtlow 


\fter 





2,—PLACING OF STONES tse = completing 
—~ the construc- 
ON VERY STEEP SS p> SSerocn tional work 
Ses ag hee 2 connected 

& 
BANKS. ee cian aka 


stream there 
comes the 
all-important 
process ot 
placing the 
stone, and if 
the work is 
to be suc- 
cessful a start 
must be 
made with 
the dams for 
cascades It 
iS probable 
that the 
whole lines 
of the rock 
rarden will radiate from the lines created by the dams and 
by the few stones on either bank which are apparently but 





ot actually their supports Fig. No. 1 is intended to show 
the general placing of the rocks, and although there are distinct 
lines of stratification running through their arrangement, the 
scheme is sufficiently broken and irregular to avoid a beddy ”’ 
ry monotonous effect rhere should always be some main masses 
that are in effect the keynotes 


of the scheme In the plan 
these masses take their lines 
from the dams In nature it is 
the thrust of rock that holds up 
the stream and creates the dam 
Steps should be the continuation 
of a stratum of the same stone 
and not odds and ends of 
another stone They are part 
/ the scheme just as much as 
the larger rocks, and should be 
in harmony The placing of 
stone on very steep banks is 
illustrated im the sectional 
sketch, No 2 This method 
has to be adopted sometimes 


to eget bold etiects It is 4t.—RIGHT AND 5. 


however, much more 
satisiactory to arrange 
the stones as shown 
in Fig No 3 
wherever the slope is 
gradual enough to 
permit it, as this 
gives adequate plant- 
ing spaces rhe 
result of using stone 
in this way is seen 


in Fig. 8, \ Corner 
of the Rock Garden 
in May.” When 


one stune is placed 





6.—VERTICAL CREVICES. 





7.—LINES OF STONES. 


on another to get additional height 
Sketch 4 shows the right method 
because it is not only stronger, but 
permits ot a certain amount o! water 
being conveved down the face of the 
stone to the roots of the plants, and 


so into the horizontal crevices Thi 
is not possible when stones are tilted 
forwards as in Sketch 5 Both forms 
of vertical crevices shown in Sketch 6 —— 
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can be ad- 
opted, but the 
upper one 1s 
the best, 
because there 
is a danger of 
the soil falling 
out of the 
lower one. 
When the lower 
one is adopted 
it 
to plant such 





as. well 


subjects as 3.—ELEVATION (above) AND 
Saxifraga longi- oo . . —— > 
SECTION (below) SHOWING 
folia, Ramon- e. 
dias, or similar PLACING OF STONES g _ 
plants that ON GRADUAL s 
thrive on their —_ 4 
— SLOPE. a 
sides. Sketch 7 < y sara 
¢~ | h 
shows the right oC Pe i 
] : t tf iy” 
one —Y-> ; ’ 
ane s rong EN etl 
wavs Oo use ~_ ee M/s 
the same three pee all 
5 a ntl \ 


pieces ot stone 

namely, by adopting the lines in the stone itself and lettin 

these lines run continuously throughout the series. | 

placing the stones many chips and trimmings will aris 

hese should be saved, as they will be very useful when y 
reach the next and perhaps mos 
interesting stage, the planting 

GEORGE DILLISTON! 


— GREASE-BANDING FRUIT 
a TREES. 

THOSE who cultivate Apples 

wish for the best results from 

trees ought to get the trunks greas: 

banded at once, as it is during the 

few weeks that the wingless fema 


the winter moth ascends the trees 





lay her eggs rhese are deposited 
— Ube hard rings on the twigs and rema 
fh / ua jij there until the mor nial d 
, ere ore g£¢ a aavs 
ae Wrone, 4/44 


Cll ies spring, when the caterpillars hatch out 
WRONG METHODS. and at once commence to devour the 


young foliage and, subsequently, the 


flowers. Owing to the fact that the egg-laying moth cannot flv, a band of 
grease or some sticky substance fastened round the trunk of the tree, a foot 


or so from the soil, makes an excellent trap, the moth getting caught as sh: 
endeavours to crawl over the obstacle A 4in. wide strip of thick gr 
proot paper tied tightly around the trunk and smeared with cart-greas: 
inswers very well, although a sticky substance, such as “ Tangle-foot,” 
much better. Ordinary fly-papers—those in strips about 3in. wide—ar 
excellent traps if tied, sticky side outwards, around the trunk Phey posses 
the additional merit of remaining effective throughout the whole winte 


whereas cart-grease often needs renewing 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWER. 


Of hardy flowering shrubs few are more beautiful than the Mexicar 
Orange Flower, known to nurserymen and botanists as Choisya ternata 


It is evergreen and forms a good sized, spreading bush 6ft. or even more 





CORNER OF THE ROCK GARDEN IN MAY, 
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in height. In May the shoots are terminated by clusters of white flowers, 
which resemble in appearance those of the Orange ; hence its popular name. 
\lthough this shrub is quite easily grown, it is rather susce ptible to severe 
frosts or keen north or east winds, and for that reason should be planted in a 
sheltered place with, if possible, a sunny aspect. It grows fairly rapidly 
given suitable soil, the best being well-drained loam that is rather 


Side shoots that are notched and layered in autumn, similarly to the 


when 


sandv 
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second display of the fragrant whit 
a shrub that all, except those with very cold and exposed gardens, should 
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treatment given Carnation layers, will make roots by the following spring 
when they may be scvered from the old bush and planted out to form new 
specimens to replace any that are destroyed during a very severe winter, 
Although May is the usual flowering period, good sized bushcs often give a 


biossoms in October, It is certainly 


make a point of planting now or early next spring H 
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DOSTOIEVSKY. 


IF late 
lishers’ advertisements, have become 


years people in England who read books, or even pub- 
familiar with the name of 


Dostoievsky. Thirty vears ago his novel, ** Crime and Punish- 


ment,”” was translated into most European languages, and 


made some sensation here; but of his other and more charac- 


teristic works little was known outside Russia Things are 


rent now. Mrs. Garnett, who has published good English translations of 
zénieff and Tolstoy, is now issuing a translation which is apparently to 
ide all Dostoievsky’s 


e Brothers 


works. She made a spirited beginning with 


Karamazoff,” the last, longest, and most peculiar of all his 
ls, though many of them are long, and most of them are quite unlike 
novels which English readers have come across. A small collection 
is letters also has very recently been published in English. It is now 
England and Russia will be more closely related in future, 
it is well that English people should read and try to understand the 
Russia. The 
yhabet looks forbidding, and it is certainly difficult to speak the language 
rectly. But it and the 


iaginative literature of Russia is far greater than that of Germany. 


ious that 


ional writers of More people ought to learn Russian. 
is an easier language to read than German ; 
From 
jasty reading of “Crime and Punishment” many people have the idea 
That novel is a detective 
but it is not at all like Gaboriau or Sherlock Holmes 
When Dostoievsky died, Tolstoy wrote to a friend: “ I never saw Dostoievsky 
nd never had direct relations with him : died, I suddenly 

ilised that he was near and dear and necessary to me beyond other men. 


Lately I read ‘ The Dead House ’ 


it Dostoievsky was a writer of detective stories. 
ry, and a good one, 


but, when he 


I do not know a better book in 


| modern literature.’ Tolstoy 


it by 


The love and sorrow expressed by was 
Russians of all classes, and they have 


bout him. 


never changed in their feeling 
as Turgénieff old- 
shioned ; they are proud of the universal fame of Tolstoy ; 


Already they find such an exquisite artist 
but Dostoievsky 
mains their darling 


Fyédor (the Russian form of Theodore) Dostoievsky was born 
at Moscow in 1821 He was three years younger than Turgénieff and 
seven years older than Tolstoy. No country in the modern world has 


produced three writers of such genius in the course of one decade. His 
Indeed, Dostoievsky’s 
He studied 
classmates was 
lodleben, afterwards famous as the defender of Sebastopol, and the only 


father was a hospital doctor, and the family was poor. 
life was one long struggle with poverty, trouble and sickness. 
at an engineering school in Petersburg, where one of his 
man who gained a high military reputation in the Crimean War. He soon 
began to write, and his first book, ‘“‘ Poor People,” was published in 1846, 
and warmly praised by the leading critics. As the book shows, he had become 
convinced by his experience that, owing to the social arrangements of modern 
life, the best and most innocent people suffer most. As he was no mere man 
of letters, he proceeded to act on this conviction, and joined a revolutionary 
He was detected, arrested, and sentenced to death in April, 1849 


When brought out to be shot, he was told that his sentence was commuted 


society. 


to transportation, and the next four years he spent with convicts in Siberia. 
“The Dead 
influence upon his views and character : 


’ 


His life there, which he described in House,” had a decisive 
he came out of prison convinced 
that all attempts to upset society by violence were wrong. From that time 
he suffered constantly from epileptic fits. Miserably poor, he was forced 
by the pressure of debt to undergo a second period of exile and to live out of 
Russia for four years. In 1871 he was able to return to Petersburg; and 
the last ten years of his life, though they could bring no relief from incurable 
disease, were at least free from some of his earlier troubles. His second 
marriage gave him children, to whom he was devoted, and secured him a 
decent and orderly home. He became known and loved, and his influenc« 
1881. His 


Dostoievsk\ 


ver his countrymen went on increasing till the end came in 
funeral was an extraordinary demonstration of popular feeling. 
vas a very prolific writer. Besides a great number of novels and stories, 
wrote a periodical magazine, which he called An Author's Diary. It 
as some points of resemblance to Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera.” But the 
)nary became a public confessional. It was a time of profound unrest in 
Russia, and hundreds of young people, men and women, wrote to Dostoievsky 
to ask his counsel in their difficulties, political, social or religious. He 
ublished his replies, often at great length, in the Diary. It contains also 
uch autobiographical matter, and much comment upon the events of the 
ay. Here, too, he repeated again and again his central belief—that Russia, 


laced between the East and West, is intended by Providence 
} 


to reconcile 
ve two in a new and higher civilisation ; and that, owing to certain national 
ualities and national institutions, notably the Orthodox Church and the 
\utocracy, she is singularly fitted to fulfil her mission. Time 
ie truth or falsehood of this vision: we are not concerned with Dostoievsky 


will reveal 


‘is a prophet and preacher, and must consider him only as a writer of fiction 

Though Dostoievsky is the fashion just now in England, he will not, we 
think, eventually rank as high in European literature as either Tolstoy or 
Turgénieff. He cannot paint a vast picture of human life with the astonishing 
power and truth of detail that pervade the two great novels of Tolstoy ; nor 


of Turgénieff against the 





has he the exquisite restraint and precision of line that ensure the reputation 


power of time He wrote too much and too fast 


in the worst-constructed of his stories (** Demons,” for instance) he seem 


before he gets to the end, to have forgotten the earlier part of his own narrative 
lacks Petersbur; 


with its cold and darkness and frozen streets melting into filthy mud ; almos 


Again, his picture of life variety : the general scene is 
all the persons described, if they are not furious rutfians, are poor and oppressed 
Some of his Russian critics regard it as 
detail so 
pathology is not the business of the best writers ; 


and either diseased or mad a meri 


that he describes in the utmost many forms of insanity But 


and the highest literatur: 


does not deal by preference with the vagaries of lunatics. Like many novelist 


Dostoievsky reveals his peculiar power as clearly in his first novel as he eve: 


did in his later work * Poor ” is a short story consisting entire] 


Pee ple 


of letters written to one another by two friends, an old man and a youn 
girl. There is hardly any plot, and no light is thrown on the further history 
of the 


suffered grievous wrong ; 


two persons rhe girl, Varvara (Barbara), is an orphan who ha 
she is very poor, weak in health, much superior 
figure; but 
Makar is a 
is getting old, has neither 
Though he 
natural 
no Stoi 


in natural ability to her correspondent. She is a touching 


Dostoievsky shows his real power in the picture of the man 


copying clerk in a public office in Petersburg. He 
wife nor child, and lives alone in a dirty, noisy lodging-house. 


is proud of his handwriting, he has little education and hardly any 


shrewdness ; he is so simple that anyone can deceive him. He is 


but exceptionally sensitive : in his rapid transitions from depression to elation 


he is like Mr. Micawber. He is miserably poor, so that he has constantly t« 
go to his office with holes in his boots and buttons off his clothes. The butt 
of the other clerks, he stands in horrible awe of ** His Excellency,” a tremen 


head of his office One of his worst moments is when 


he is summoned to the 


dous being who is the 
and charged witl 
As he stand 
in mute agony to receive his reprimand, a button falls off his coat and rolls 
to the very feet of His Excellency. But that sublime 
him on the spot, noticed his destitution, gave 


very presence of His Excellency 


having missed out a line in a paper which he has had to copy 


being, instead of killing 


him a five-pound note, and 


actually shook hands with him! The clerk’s gratitude is both comic and 


touching. Such a sum of money was salvation to him; but he was far more 


impressed by the incredible condescension of His Excellency. Life has taught 
him that it is his duty to be humble and suppress himself, to be, in the Russian 
proverb, “ stiller than the water, lower than the grass." He has weaknesses 
troubles are too heavy for him 
And vet Makar is 


pure of selfishness and guik 


of character, too: sometimes, when his 


he drinks too much. Could any figure be less heroi 


a true hero, because his heart is absolutely 
because his life is filled with acts of generosity bevond his means, and with 
an intense sympathy and pity for his neighbours 

Our best observers of Russian life, Mr. Maurice Baring and Mr 


Graham, have constantly noted it as a peculiar trait in the Russian character 


Steph Nn 


that they refuse to worship worldly success and will not accept what may br 
called the *‘ Samuel Smiles ” ideal of life 
vice”; and they seem really to believe this (all nations profess it), and to find th 


Their proverb says, ‘ Poverty is no 


true greatness of human nature in certain qualities of soul, and especially in 
goodness and kindness 
attribute most 


It is because Dostoievsky represents this Russian 
him above writers 


Dur! 


intensely that the Russian people place 


whose attractions are more obvious to the foreign readet 1. D 


FOR READERS FROM EIGHT TO 


The Golden Age, by Kenneth Grahame. 
CHRISTMAS would not be 
books which publishers have been storing up for us since midsummer: but 


EIGHTY 

(John Long.) 

Christmas without the excitement of all the new 
to some of us the real thrill of the season comes not with these fresh arrivals 


in the book world, but with the new editions of those we have loved long 
The Golden 


very seriously lost, however, for it has been through several editions sinc« 


since and lost awhile. Age by Kenneth Grahame has never been 
it was published some years ago, but all who have known it and loved it, and 
all who have not yet read it this vear in this 
beautiful edition of The 


Christmas tide 


, have a delightful treat in store 
Golden Age, 
thrill to all readers from 


which is guaranteed to give the real 
Now, Children’ 
300ks may be divided into books for and books about children. Publishers 
children do 


eight to eighty 


and even the writers themselves, may not know the difference 
But once 


case children and child lovers will be at one, 


in many years, as the aloe flowers, we get perfection, and in this 
for Mr 


and caught at the same time the elusive, 


Grahame has “ made a 


magic ” tricksy child-spirit and thx 
meditative outlook of one who at last finds himself an unwilling ‘‘ Olympian ’ 
But it is real childhood 
Never have five natural children 


played and rioted and dreamed their way from Frontispiece to Finis. And 


and looks back at children through a golden haze 
nevertheless—fact, not imagination. more 
as we read, we, too, are hunting for secret drawers again or feeling the tu 
And 
Argonaut is just 
But in the 


and jerk as our first tooth comes out knights errant prance by 


ourselves the goodliest—and the going to sail, and every 


wood may hide a sleeping princess. midst of deeds of derring-d« 
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we are haled to the schoolroom, and there would not be a hope left in the 
world if Farmer Larkin were not going to kill a pig to-morrow. And as in 
the writing of this book normal, healthy child-life is blent with a feeling ot 

far-off things and battles long ago,” so do the illustrations arouse a strange 
interest and pleasure by the combination of qualities usually considered 
opposing rhe natural and realistic drawing of the children is vet in thorough 
harmony with the imaginary and fanciful setting, and the technique suggest 
old tapestry stitched in days of high romance The result is singularly 
beautiful. May we suggest that all fathers, mothers, uncles and aunts should 
make a point of enjoying this book in comfort before they present it to the 


children—certainlv thev will have no chance of doing so afterwards I.B 


The Dream Pedilar, by Lady Margaret Sackville Simpkin Marshall 


PHI tories which form this book appeared originally in Country LiFe 
ind our readers may be presumed to have formed their own judgment upon 
em Yet thev gain immensely by being brought together Lady Margaret 
Sackville reveals herself here in a new light In poetry and in serious prose 
1 thoughtful and distinguished writer, but she gives the feeling of being 
mpany clothes and in serious mood In the fairy tales she is discovered 

it home and at her ease, her garments such as come to hand. She has the 


charm of complete abandon of a high, almost a reckless gaiety of humour 


ud drollery and wit Yet there is more real poetry in these stories than 
in her verses Thev are the verv building stuff of the fancy But it comes 
only in flashes that unexpectedly appear and as suddenly fade away Happily 


was the book named The Dream Pedlar, for dreams are indeed the stock-in 


trade of the author rhev haunt the poet and the painter, they torment 
the wicked prince and comfort the good one At least that is the general 
impression, but Lady Margaret observes no ruie or method. Her fairy tales 
ire not parables Phe wre laden with no intended moral, but flow on in 

most happy-go-lucky style An exception may, perhaps, be made in 
the case of the most beautiful one, The Poet, Twilight and Alicia.” In 


pite of itself, this fine piece of writing works out into an allegory We 
uspect it when the poet, after wandering and seeking up and down the world 
till he had worn out fifty-four pairs of red leather shoes, at last finds home 
It looked as though sprung from an acorn or a beechnut, which had made 
1 mistake, and instead of a tree became a house.” To him then comes her 
1s sung so often, Twilight, whose eves “ made him think of all the deep 
waters he had ever known.” And now he lives remote and secluded from 
the world, for he and Twilight build a wall of his poems that excludes the 
rest of the world Time passes till the idyll is disturbed by the arrival of 
\licia, and a part of him hungered and hungered till he kissed her on her hair 
und eves and mouth. When he told Twilight she was not angry, but wound 
her arms round him and bade him listen to her favourite song, and she put 


ill her magic and all her wisdom into the words so that he implored her to 


tay and sing to him again I will,” said Twilight, “every night; but 

must go.” Lady Margaret shall draw the moral Poor Alicia! But 
how could the story end otherwise, for if a Poet must choose between Twilight 
md a little girl, Twilight is bound to win For Twilight knows all the dreams 
which have ever been dreamed, and the other has only a heart The contest 


really foo unequal.” This is not a very sad or a very grave story, but it 


eems so in comparison with the others which are full, not only of fancy, 
but of a mad-cap humour. In it the language is classically pure and simple, 
in them slang and colloquialisms are unsparingly used. Let it be added that 
Lady Margaret Sackville has been fortunate in her illustrators. Both the 


Joured illustrations by Florence Anderson and the black and white drawings 
by Clara Shirley Hayward are not only skilful, but full of human character 


md humour The book is altogether delightful 


The Unknown Guest. bv Maurice Maeterlinck; translated by A. T. ce 
Mattos. (Methuen 
THIS volume contains five essays, of which two are new and three have been 
published before in American magazines The translation is so good that it 
eads like an original The essays are all on similar subjects: in each the 
writer first describes occult phenomena of some kind, and then seeks to 
explain them. Many people suppose that these things are done by the 
gency of spirits ; but Maeterlinck prefers in each case to attribute the result 
to what he calls “ the unknown guest.”” By this he means the subconscious 
intellect, a power in man and animals which is believed to work independently 
of the brain and to perform feats which go far beyond the limits of possibility 
is they have been drawn in the past. It is superfluous to praise the delicacy 
ind precision of Maeterlinck’s writing. Nor can any intelligent reader 
doubt that he sincerely believes in the phenomena which he describes ; but 
uryone who has made no special study of these questions will be considerably 
tartled by much that he finds here. The second essay, called ‘“* Psychometry,” 
contains marvels enough: but the account of the Elberfeld horses will b 


even more disconcerting to the man in the street One of these animals, 


Muhamed, if you casually ask him “‘ What is the fourth root of 7,890,481 ?” 
will give you the correct answer in five or six seconds If he had the vocal 
organs of a parrot, he would no doubt say 53’ in German ; as it is, he raps 


out the units with one fore-foot and the tens with the other Zarif is less 
skilled in calculation but when asked why he stopped in the middle of a 


lesson, he has replied Because I am tired,” spelling out the German 
words by an alphabet of taps. Why did we believe that Balaam’s ass was 
i fabulous animal, and Swift's story of the Houvyhnhnms a fairy tale ? “ Their 
language,”’ says Swift, “ approaches nearest to the High Dutch or German 


of any I know in Europe.” For Maeterlinck himself there is but one question : 

How do these things happen?” That they do happen he is quite con- 
vinced In September, 1913, he went to Elberfeld and tested the horses’ 
powers for himself But then,” the sceptic says, “‘M. Maeterlinck is a 
man of genius, a poet, and a mystic; I should feel more confidence in the 
verdict of such a man as the late Sir Henry Hawkins, who combined with 
his knowledge of the Law Courts a good deal of knowledge about horses.” 
But no Englishman or Belgian is likely to be welcome for some time to come 
it Elberfeld ; and perhaps the horses are no longer there, but crying “ Aha ! 
it the sound of the trumpet in Be!gium 


Inventory of Denbigh, by the Royal Commission on Hist, 
Monuments in Wales Wymans.) 

THE Welsh Commission is pushing on with its work with comme: 

speed, and has devoted its fourth volume to Denbigh. The county 


comparatively in early antiquities than in survivals of the Middle Ages 


houses seem to have suffered especially from restoration, and Erddig 
trated not long ago in Country Lire) is the most notable that ren 
Among ecclesiastical buildings the double-aisled churches without str 
chancels are the most distinctive, but they must have presented many 
nconveniences. Their appearance in the Vale of Clwyd is doubth 
to a poverty which prevented their builders following more normal 
rhe Commissioners, in their Introduction, rather minimise the imp. 
of the fonts in the county, but from the six which they illustrat: 
seem that poverty of number is quite made up by their unusual « 
of design. The example at Llanrwst is odd, and looks more like a Pp 
Austrian “New Art” than the product of a Welsh craftsman. Cy 
enough, the inventory yields no description of this object. More ; 
features of the church are the very noble wooden roof and rood loft 
it Llanrwst is the bridge attributed to Inigo Jones. He was cert 
Welshman, and is said to have been born in the neighbourhood. 
design shows no trace of his genius Among more unusual items of 
furniture are two particularly handsome candelabra in the parish cl 
of Llanarmon Yn lal and Llandegla. Both are said to be Englis! 
Chirk Castle is fully described, and a very good plan is given. No 
under the influence of Lord Howard de Walden some of the unhappy ri 
tions which it has undergone will be corrected Antiquaries will be 
to the Welsh Commissioners for pushing on with their work of record 


high a speed 


What a Woman Wants, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heinemann 
MRS. DUDENEY’S is not a cheerful story and is not made noticeably 
so by an ending that must be given the courtesy title of happy. It is 
hardness and sordidness and poverty, and the Hamlyns, who live at Pitt 
the old ramshackle farmhouse on the Sussex Downs, are a hard family 
ire a hard working and respectable family, too, with a pride in then 
und “a proper spirit when their blood is up.” The men drink somet 
but they are strong and determined and stick to their work. The w 
have in them something of a wild spirit of adventure, but they do not 
lead them astray They feel early in life a hungry longing for husban 
children in obedience to it they marry at once and then grow grad 
tired out, spiritless and embittered through the bearing of many chil 
Becky Sharp thought that much virtue was to be attributed to the “ infl 
of a long course of three per cents.,”” and with these Hamlyns we feel how 1 
can be due to the influence of too little money and too many children I 
little flashes of kindliness and cheerfulness and their fine adventurous 
are crushed out of them and leave them sour and faded. Chrismas Hat 
the heroine, is unlike the rest of them in that she retains a certain vo 
simplicity and trustfulness. She shows it by remaining true for vea 
the memory of a casual evening's love-making on the beach with a 
sailor who has gone away and thought no more of it We leave het 
she is nearly forty, just married to the sailor, and we hope that he 
tolerably good to her. That is the happy ending, but its effect is not retr 
tive and the book remains rather an unhappy one. Mrs. Dudeney ki 
her country folk thoroughly and writes with skill and restraint, and 
sombre figures of the Hamlyns she has given a properly ominous backg1 
in the tumbledown farmhouse, alwavs threatened by the big elm tree 


roots shake the flags of the kitchen on stormy nights. It is a haunting p 


Ape’s Face, by Marion Fox The Bodley Head.) 

EVERYBODY possessed of any imagination must at some time have 

under the spell of the Downs—not only of their beauty and colour, the | 

backs of the chalk hills and the great spaces of turf, but also of their unchar 


solitude and mystery These things which most of us have vaguely felt M 


Fox feels passionately, and expresses in words with genuine skill 
observation. Her first scene on the lonely walk from Amesbury to Shaftesb 
ind her account of the old manor house huddled under the steep slop: 
out high hopes ; we know at once that she has a real grip of the Downs 
later on she seems to allow the Downs to get too strong a grip of het 


B 


weaves round them the story of the old house and the family curse belongit 


to it, and, as the curse nears its fulfilment, it almost ceases to be a story 

becomes something of a nightmare. The hero appears to understand 
affair perfectly: after a two days’ visit to the neighbourhood he grasp 
whole nature of the curse and how, when and where it will work itself o 
its appointed end; but for ourselves we have reluctantly to admit that 
are less quick-witted. Presumably Miss Fox, like the Fat Boy, wish« 
make our flesh creep, and sometimes she unquestionably succeeds. Bu 
cannot help feeling that she would have done better by a more restra 
method and by letting the horrors gradually grow on the reader, inste 

insisting quite so openly upon his being frightened 


Come out to Play, by M. E. F. Irwin. (Constable.) 

IT is difficult to define the charm of this novel. While presenting all 
qualities that make for reality has yet a fantastical elusiveness bordet 
upon the world of grown-up make-believe which is the heritage ot 


inconsequent few for whom life never evolves into anything more s 
than a light- hearted game. Miss M. E. F. Irwin’s hero, Truffles, is a delig! 
and engaging youngster when we first meet him; he is a sophisticated 
illusioned, yet still engaging opportunist when we bid him farewell 

opportunist to whom his creator has been unduly and unexpectedly « 
at the last, to our regret, for it is barbarous to break a butterfly on the w 


I 


Had Truffles not been what he was—the most intriguing and origina! 


wnamental youths with no particular principles to hamper them 
improbable we should have resented an unhappy ending to his story, on 
1 clever and witty author has expended uncommon gifts of freshness 
vivacity. 


! 
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The Hole of the Pit, by Adrian Ross. (Edward Arnold.) 

THE reader who enjoys a thoroughly gruesome narrative should not miss 
The Hole of the Pit, wherein a young scholar of Puritan leanings details with 
an admirable restraint and no small dramatic power the form in which an 
ancient curse fulfilled itself. After the battle of Naseby the Earl of Deeping 
has betaken himself with some few troopers to his castle, an isolated strong- 
hold built upon a rock in the sea-marshes. A curse rests upon Deeping 
Hold, and it is upon this that the tale, an engrossing one, told with a leisured 
appreciation of its creeping horror, is hung, for while the Earl is preparing 
himself here in the anticipation of attack from a company of Roundheads 
the curse overtakes him in such stealthy and curious wise that the reader 
is himself left in ignorance as to its explanation and significance 

The Witch, by Mary Johnston. (Constable.) 

THE theme of witchcraft probably does not appeal to the 
of fiction. Yet Miss Mary Johnston has taken it boldly and built upon 
it a story of such absorbing interest that we read it at a single sitting 
Reluctantly for two 
the other, that it 


average writer 


and laid it down reluctantly. reasons—one, that 


it was finished ; finished so sadly Yet, on weighing 
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the matter, we saw that it could not have been otherwise rhe saving 


Middl 


upon entirely circumstantial 


about the dog with a bad name must have been coined in the 


Ages, when witches were convicted perfores 
evidence 


How that evidence could be built up Miss Johnston shows wit! 


an ingenuity and reasonableness beyond cavil. Placing her story at 


end of the Elizabethan period, she takes a beautiful young girl, Joan Heron 
the daughter of a woodman, and makes her befriend a poor old woma 
herbalist, who gives her a plant of rue, a regular witch’s herb, for her garden 
A wandering physician from abroad, named Aderholde, becomes her friend 
and persuades her to shelter a stray cat. She has a Puritanical lover of hig 

degree who is jealous of the physician and a girl friend jealous of herselt 
Evidence and witnesses enough when the time was rip The word “ sorcery ’ 
was in all men’s mouths. Spoken first with bated breath, it soon was shouted 
in the luckless girl's face Envy and hatred did the rest. She and Aderholad 
were arrested, but escaped for America, only to be wrecked almost in sight 
of the promised land How they found a few short vears of happines 


how relentless Fate brought them once more to England, and even to the 
scene of their former trial, we must leave the author to tell It is a bo 
in every wav worthy of the writer of Phe Old Dominion.” 





GRINLING GIBBONS AND THE WOODWORK 
OF HIS AGE. 


HE name of Grinling Gibbons has been used as a label 
distinctive 
freely, and generally so vagucly, that an accurate 


to describe a type of wood carving so 
and scholarly appreciation of the man, his work and 
H. Avray 
Tipping has now supplied the lack in a richly illustrated volume, 
‘‘Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of His Age, 1648-1720” 
(Country Lire Library of Architectural Monographs, 25s. net), 
which tells all there is to know of this great artist and demolishes 
The 
biographer is hampered at the outset by the small documentary 
evidence which has survived. We all know the pleasant story 
in Evelyn's Diary of his discovery of Grinling Gibbons, and the 
references by Horace Walpole, who compiled them very casually 


his influence has been long overdue. Mr. 


a number of fictions which have grown up round his name. 





GRINLING GIBBONS AT 








ST. 


from the notebooks of George Vertue, possibly a friend of Gibbons 


but they amount to very little. Mr. Tipping is satisfied that the 


artist, though born in Rotterdam, and even at the age of 


thirty-four writing English as if Dutch had been his boyhood 


tongue, was born of English parents. He also makes th 
interesting guess that his father was Simon Gibbons, a 
carpenter who worked under Inigo Jones. The Parliamentary 


wars drove many such craftsmen to the Low Countries, just 
as many Belgian workers are likely to make their homes 
here until the tide of war has finally receded from thei 
land. Orthography was not an exact science in the seventeenth 


century, but there seems no reason to deprive Gibbons of his 
final ‘‘ s,”’ as has become somewhat a fashion, sceing that all hi 


known signatures are spelt withit. Itso appears in an interesting 


ave 


a pay ee 


. EAN + 
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letter, reproduced by Mr. Tipping in fac simile, 
wrote to Elias Ashmole, the herald, who left the Ashmolean MSS. 


and wrote the _ his 


ory ot 


the Garter 


dabbled in astrology, and Gibbons, who 


an important packagé by sea, 


‘would fain 


was 


know 


in 


COUNTRY 


which 


Knight 
1652 


Gibbons 


Ashmok 
sending 
whether I 


and my partners therein concerned shall have good success or 


no.” Ashmole drew up the 


with crabbed figurings 1s reproduced, to tickle our fi 


nativity, and its queer diagram 
acy and 


leave us wondering if Gibbons was pleased with the gooa 01 ill 


luc k wht h it ports nded 


ee 





WIiNDSOR 


CASTLE : 


IN 


PRESENC 


other than hearsay 


LIFE. 


The absence 


Gibbons as 


Badminton is very baffling. 
building of St. 


Hampton Court give his name 


but 


staircase at Cassiobury ° 
cannot 
work at Trinity, 


4 


who shall say 


CHAMBER 


Paul’s and the 


(Nov. 14th, 1914, 


indeed, of any evidence, 
which would establish 


as Holme Lacy or 


building accounts of the 
Royal Palaces.of Windsor and 
and thus settle his authorship, 
carved, for example, the great 
the Universities the fog 
be pierced, and though Gibbons must be credited with 
Trinity, Cambridge, there is 


no reliable written word 
in support. The criti 
therefore, has to fall 
back on his trained 
appreciation of the 
quality of the work, 
but the task is full of 
pitfalls rhe carvings 
at Chatsworth are 
sumptuous, and reveal 
the Gibbons manne1 
at its best. Horac« 
Walpole is emphatic 
that the master hand 
was revealed. Yet here 
there are documents 
clear and _irrefutabk 
The contracts for the 
house show that 
Samuel Watson agreed 
to “carve ye orna- 
ments of Lime Wood 
worke,”’ etc. If, then, 
the observer cannot 
bring himself to believe 
that some of the work 
was done by anyone 
but Gibbons, we must 
assume, as Mr. Tipping 
does, the probability 
that the Duke of 
Devonshire ordered it 
direct from Grinling 
Gibbons’ workshop, and 
that thus it escaped 
mention in the estate 
building accounts. The 
whole question revolves 
round the central point 
of the artist’s indivi- 
dual style, and we 
have to rely for safe 


attribution on the 
trained eye and judg- 
ment of so careful and 
practised a student of 


the work as Mr. Tipping 
proves himself to be 
Gibbons’ style was sw: 
generis. It was made 
by him. His arrange- 
ment and manipulation 
of various motifs, ot 
fruit and flowers, ot 
fish and crabs and 
birds and cherub 
heads, were his own 
invention, and do not 
appear in anything 
earlier than his own 
work at Cassiobury and 
Windsor His superb 
technical skill and 
mastery over his 
material, which place 
him on a pinnacle as 
wood carver, show pre- 
cisely where he failed 
in the disposition and 
use of his own incredible 
product. Mr. Tipping 
makes a shrewd 
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comparison between the attitudes of Inigo Jones 
and Gibbons to this larger question of the design 
and placing of carving. The technique of the 
men employed by Jones may have been lumpy 
and coarse, but the subtle skill 
disposed it gave a far higher value to the com- 


with which he 


position as a whole. 

It is an insular satisfaction to accept the 
view that Gibbons owed little to the Continent, 
but rather by his own genius lifted English carving 
at one bound to its apogee of development. It 
does him much less than justice, however, if we 
limit our admiration to the miraculous dexterity, 
the ‘‘ nervous and microscopic finish” of his 
wood carving, such as are shown in the accom- 
panying pictures reproduced from the book. He 
was a fine designer and draughtsman, as surviving 
drawings sufficiently prove. He was a statuary 
of great skill, as James II. in bronze, now out- 
side the Admiralty, shows clearly. As to all 
this Mr. Tipping writes lucidly and out of a full 
knowledge. The book has two fine portraits of 
the master, many sheets of measured drawings, 
over two hundred illustrations from photographs 
and a twelve-page index, which gives a sound 
practical finish to what must be the standard 
book on the subject. 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 
ON THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WAR. 


N Monday night Mr. Hilaire 
gave a lecture in the rooms, and 
on the invitation, of the Royal 
Geographical Society in Burlington 
Gardens on “‘ The Geography of the 
War.” It is a subject which Mr. 

Belloc has made particularly his own and on 
which he speaks with authority, for not only did 
he make a remarkably accurate forecast, long 
before the present battles were set in array, 
of the lines along which geographical and other 
circumstances would determine Germany’s attack 
on France, but he has made personal acquaint- 
ance by travel with both the western and, 
what is far more uncommon, with the eastern 
theatres of the present war. The title-heading 
of his lecture, it almost goes without saying, 
implied not only a dissertation on the geo- 
graphical features of the far divided and far 
extended battlefields and battle lines, but also 
on the manner in which the operations of war 
were conditioned by these features. Possibly it 
was rather a disappointment to his hearers that 
he elected to confine himself to the consideration 
of the geographical condition of the western 
side entirely, where Mr. Belloc, with his blend 
of French blood, has his personal interest. 
It may have come a little as a shock to some of 
his audience to find him ranging the English 
Channel with river boundaries in the category 
of those natural obstacles which are of almost 
the least concern to an advancing force. This was 
but a manner of saying, however, for he did not 
in the least disguise the fact that the difference 
in the dimensions of this strip of water which 
divides Great Britain from the Continent suffices 
to give it quite a distinct importance. In 
order of their comparative effectiveness he 
named rivers, forest, hill country, desert and marsh as the 
principal difficulties provided by Nature for an attacking force, 
at the same time emphasising the point that such a thing as an 
obstacle insurmountable, or not to be conquered by human arms 
in sufficient force, was not anywhere to be found—at all events 
in the two theatres of the present war, and perhaps nowhere on 
the face of the globe—until, if ever, the time should come when 
acrial navigation was so efficient as to be able to convey armies 
with all their transport above all the terrestrial hindrances. The 
value, on the other hand, to the defending force which was in 
the smaller numbers of the obstacles provided by Nature was 
in the opportunity which it gave that smaller force to delay the 
advance of the assailants, and thus to gain for their own side 
that advantage of time which is so all important in strategics. 

To the supreme effectiveness of the obstacle supplicd by 
the marsh Mr. Belloc called in witness the delay of the Germans 
on the banks of the Yser Canal and their withdrawal from the 
inundation of its surrounding country. The war in the West 
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has been very largely a war of the river banks, and it has been 
seen that in no case, neither at the Marne nor at the Aisne nor, 
again, further north have any of the rivers been other than a 
temporary hindrance to the Army thet was able to make the 
more effective attack. And this must always, as it seems, b 
the case with those rivers which have no considerable marshy 
overflow along their banks, and may help to explain to us why 
it is that even the Rhine itself is not deemed an impassable 
barrier by modern military enginecring science. Nevertheless 
in its riverine formation the great battlefield in the West, ove 
which we hope shortly to see the Germans on the retreat, does 
afford them many lines of strength on which to oppose and delay 
an advencing enemy. Mr. Belloc showed a discreet disposition 
to refrain from prophecy, but one of his main reasons for 
dismissing 2lmost contemptuously from his notice the Eastern 
theatre of war was that, geographically speaking, there was 
scarcelv an obstacle worth mention, save “‘ the Oder, a shallow 
river” interposed between the Russian advance and Berlin, 
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and he intimated no doubt whatever that on this account it was 
the Russians, not the French and British, who might hope to 
force their way to the German capital 

It is impossible to touch ever so briefly on more than a very 
small portion of the subjects covered by Mr. Belloc’s able lecture. 
While thus allowing but comparatively small value to the river 
as a transverse obstacle to the advance, he pointed out how its 
course was all important as a line of transport, and how that 
fact had determined the direction of the German invasion across 
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the levels of Flanders and along the lines of the great rivers 
which they had followed both in their approach to Paris and their 
retreat to the Belgian frontier. 

As for the manner of his discourse, he revealed himself as 
an able lecturer, capable of holding his hearers and of enlivening 
his theme with strokes of subtle irony. He debated his tre- 
mendous subject with a lightness which we cannot imagine would 
be possible in a German lecturer nor in a German lecture room, 
and it was received with high appreciation by his audience. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY CRABBI 
fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
SIR Il came across the enclosed lines in the handwriting of George Crabbe 
the other day, and venture to send them to you in case -you care to publish 
them in Country Lire, as I have read many charming verses which you 
have published from time to time hey are dedicated to my aunt, being 
headed To Miss Elizabeth Vicars in her roth year.”” As she was born 
in 1809, it follows that George Crabbe wrote them in 1819 I may mention 
that my aunt married her cousin, my great uncle, Hedley Vicars, who was 


uncle of Captain Hedley Vicars of the 97 


th Regiment, killed in action in the 
Crimea. So far as I know, these lines have never before been published 
‘You ask my dear a verse or two, 
But those I have will never do; 
And here such things are hard to make 
But I'll endeavour for your sake 
If you will kindly condescend 
lo take such trifles of a Friend 
Let us suppose that twenty years 


Are gone with all their Smiles and Te: 


s 


f 


And you are pleased your thoughts to 
Upon the Cares and Pleasures past 
Until they reach this quiet seat 
Of ease and comfort where we meet 
rhen to some Friemd (I know not who, 
But one I hope who pleases you 
Will you our small adventures state, 
And walks and visits all relate 
rhis done, you may proceed to tell 
here was a man who loved me well 
Who made me rhymes and said that I 
Who must be woman by and by 
Should that accomplished creature be 
That none without delight could see 
But then accomplished should imply 
Much more than served to please the Eye 
He told me, whether Maid or Wife, 
here is a War that lasts for Life 
At least contention will not cease 
rill our self-conquest brings us peace 
But when I could my Spirit rule 
My Temper curb, my Passion cool 
My Talents and my Time improve 
And love where Reason bids me love 
Then might I, whether Wife or Maid, 
Consider all my Labour paid 
And might Life’s better Pleasures share 
Without their stern attendant Care, 
As Roses may our Bosoms grace 
If we will first the thorns displace 
So said the Man, and then he gave 
hese Lines that are, I think, too grave 
And this Advice, that is too free 
How do I keep it Let me see 
Sidmouth G8O. CRABBI 
ARTHUR VICARS 
his poem is not included in the edition published by the Oxford 
University Press and edited by A. ]. Carlyle and R. M. Carlvk Ep 


rHE PRIVATE—NEW STYLE 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I think you may be interested in the following extracts from a letter 
I received from an architect friend (one of about twenty in the same barracks 
who enlisted as a private in the Roval Engineers, and is now in training 
It is an odd and wholesome experience for men of education who have been 
accustomed to control their surroundings themselves to come under a mort 
rigid control “We are really having a very good time now The 
sensation is at first weird, after bossing the show for twenty years or 
more, one can really hardly believe that an order is to be implicitly obeyed. 
I suppose few people have less enthusiasm for militarism than I have, and 
yet I do not find it unpleasant ; the absence of the necessity to think at first 
bothered me, but I now feel it rather pleasant. We lead a cow-like existence 
we are fed, drilled, ordered, housed, told when to wash and when to sleep, 


and, in a sort of a way, instructed To think is forbidden, to express 
a thought is insubordination—in short, it is an elaborately devised 
rest-cure.””"—( M. kK 


THE ENGLISH NAMI 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir In his excellent article under the above title Mr. Oswald Barron lays 


his finger on a most pestilential habit which has unhappily prevailed among 


us ever since—and perhaps before—Mrs. Major Ponto changed the nanx 
of her rural paradise from its time-honoured cognomen of “ Little Bullock’s 
Pound” to *“* The Evergreens.”” Thackeray well knew what he was about 
when he inserted this touch in the sketch ; nothing so certainly proclaims 
the Snob. This habit of renaming houses, as also that of christening new 
houses not according to their natural situation and surroundings, but after 
the mere personal whim of some probably transitory occupant, is not only 
ridiculous and often inconvenient, but has always struck me as being in the 
highest degree impertinent. Let me give two flagrant examples from my 
own knowledge. A moderate-sized country villa, standing a mile outside 
an old West Midland city, had for many vears been known by a name which 
has for the moment escaped my memory. In the course of time new tenants 
arrived; I believe they came from Scotland, and if so, they should have 
had more sense. They had not, however, and promptly changed the name 
to ** Gattonside,” after, I think, some village on the Tweed 400 miles away. 
Passing the house a year ago it was to find “ Gattonside ” in its turn swept 
into oblivion by a fresh name. How is the unhappy house to know itself ? 
Such freakishness is as bad as changing the name of a dog. So much for 
changing names ; now for an example of foolish naming in the first instance 
\ certain couple bought a new house in the outskirts of Bournemouth not long 
since, and there arose at once the question of a name. This need not have 
presented any very serious difficulty ; for the house almost faced the entrance 
to an ancient sandy way by which, in former days, the local smugglers and 
their pack-horses passed to and fro between a landing-place below the clifts 
and the country inland. ‘“‘ Lane End" seemed a fairly obvious expedient- 

always supposing that a name was necessary, and the occupants of too great 
consideration to be content with a mere number in the road. Butno! These 
good people came from Shropshire or, at least, had some family connection 
with that county, so this Bournemouth villa, standing on ground as level 
as a dining table, must be baptised “‘ Caradoc ™ after a rugged hill a thousand 
feet in height! The whole evil arises from a wrong estimate of one’s own 
importance, leading to the irrational conclusion that a house must be named 
ifter the associations of those who chance to inhabit it—often for a very briet 
season only—rather than in accordance with its own situation. If it is 
impracticable to enforce the suitable naming of houses, there are at least 
possible remedies for the detestable habit of changing the names once given 
The Post Office might be empowered to refuse the delivery of letters addressed 
to a house with a new name, or at least to charge a heavy fee for recognising 
such change. Either course would probably bring the offending occupant 
to his senses. Another method of preventing change of name is to have 
the original title deeply graven on the pillars of the entrance gate. Such 
drastic measures ought not to be called for—but they are.—ArtuvuR O. 
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THREATENED COUNTRY COTTAGES. 

[To tHe Epitor or “Country LIFE.” 
Sir,— Referring to a letter in your issue of November 7th, allow me to reassure 
‘F.S. A.” The timber “ over-sailed ” cottages at Otford are now being care- 
fully repaired. The old timbering, carved brackets and old windows, notably 
the oriel, are now opened and visible, after having been covered by whitewash 
and closed for an indefinite length of time. The original design is being 
restored, and the two cottages turned once more into one house. Fine beams 
and open fireplaces have been found, and altogether, though right on the 
village street, I think “ F. S. A.’ may safely recommend the old house as an 
interesting and comfortable abode for anyone loving an ancient home. With 
regard to the other old block, it is quite true these cottages have been con- 
demned and are now deserted. If anyone able to purchase at a moderate 
price would come forward and gently repair them, it would be a virtuous 
deed.—LiLtian GILcurist THOMPSON. 

[Our correspondent, “ F. S. A.,” will be glad to learn that the half- 
timbered cottage is to have a new lease of life, but the other pair of cottages 
are just as typical of good Kentish building, though, no doubt, rather later 
in date. We hope someone will take Mrs. Thompson's hint and do Otford the 
good service of repairing them in like manner.—Ep 


PRESERVING THE WALNUT CROP 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir.—Mr. Hardy Smith would find that when walnuts have been nibbled 
through the shell, it has been done by tomtits, these birds being very 
fond of nuts, and doing that work most vigorously Rooks generally carr, 
the walnuts away to a safe distance.—Tuomas FISHER 


STOATS CLIMBING TREES. 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—Referring to the correspondence on this subject (pages 501 and 566), 
I believe that climbing trees is a common, even an every-day, habit of the 
stoat. Various writers on the habits of the animal refer to its facility in 
this respect—for instance, Bell (‘ British Quadrupeds,” page 194, 1874 
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and Jenyns (" Observations,” page 64, 1846). 1 have myself seen the stoat 
eo engaged on several occasions, the last of which was in my own garden 
about two years ago. While watching a stoat hunting the bank of a pond 
I lost sight of it for a time, and, moving quietly forward to catch sight of it 
again, I was startled by it suddenly dashing down the trunk of a large elm 
almost at my elbow. Some years ago, too, I saw a stoat shot on one of the 
branches of a fair-sized oak, at a height of 15ft. or 20ft. above the ground.— 


Miter CurRisty. 


, SOWERBY’S WHALE AT THE BRITISH 

[To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
SI The British Museum of Natural History has just obtained a fine speci- 
: of Sowerby’s whale (Mesoplodon bidens) stranded at Rosslare during 


MUSEUM. 





A FEMALE 


SOWERBY’S WHALE. 


last week in September. This will make a notable addition to the 


acean Collections of the Museum, for in the first place it is an extremely 


species, and so far represented in the collection only by fragments and 
incomplete casts; and in the second because this animal, apart from 
rarity, is of exceptional interest. To begin with, it is one of the beaked 
ules, and therefore nearly related to the giant sperm whale. In the latter, 
will be remembered, no more than vestiges of teeth are found in the upper 
while the lower is provided with a formidable array of 
cuttlefish, on which these monsters feed, are seized. In 
Sowerby’s whale, however, and those of its kindred, teeth are present only 
the lower jaw, and these are limited to a single pair and are borne only 
the males, though occasionally in females their tips may just cut the 
zum. This practically edentulous condition is the more remarkable since 
se creatures also feed upon cuttlefish. 


ivory pegs 
erewith the 


In Layard’s whale, a South African 
species, these two teeth become excessively developed, and, assuming a 
trap-shaped form, meet over the ridge of the upper jaw, embracing it so 
losely that the play of the jaws, in opening and closing the mouth, is limited 

a range of about half an inch! 
mystery. 


How the animal contrives to feed is a 
There are, in all, excluding the bottle-nosed whale (Hyperéodon), 
no more than six species of beaked whales. 
whale, has 


Of these, only one, Sowerby’s 


ever occurred in 


makes the twelfth of 


British 
records. 


waters The present exampk 
female and measured 


rift. 8in. The coloration was a little unusual, the upper parts being 


such This was a 


black, the under leaden grey, with irregular areas of white in the 
pectoral region. The flanks were further relieved by an interrupted, 
longitudinal band 


of grevish white. 
The throat grooves, 

characteristic of 
this sp cies, were 
well marked. In 
proportion to the 
size of the animal, 
the “paddles” are 
extremely small, as 
will be seen in the 
accompanying _ illus- 
tration. In one of 


casts of Sowerby’s 





whale exhibited in 

Whale Gallery 
of the British 
Museum, the flanks 


ire marked by 
iumerous long scars, 
sembling weals, 
id said to have 
veen caused by the 
earing action of the 
uckers of huge 
ittlefish as they 
flung their lithe arms 
round their captor in 
vain attempt to 
trangle him in their 
No such 
marks are visible on the specimen now under discussion.—W. P. 


embraces. 


PYCRAFI 


AN ANCIENT 
To THE 


PULPIT 
Epitor oF *‘ Country Lire.”’) 
>irR,—Are the small, low pulpits with simple “ linenfold” carving, suc 


a> 
the one of which I enclose a photograph, of 
churches ? 


common occurrence In our 


I understand they are of Elizabethan date, but do not remember 
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having seen one till I found the present example the 
charming and isolated village of north-west 
Wigmore is claimed by many of its admirers to 
in the county 
—A. O. C. 
Such pul- 
pits are un- 
This 
example might 
well be earlier 
than 


other day in 
Herefordshir« 
be the prettiest villagt 


Wigmore, a 


usual, 


Eliza- 
beth’s reign.— 
Ep 


SKI ARMIES 
Tue Epiror 
Sir,—Within a 
few weeks at 
the least the 
forces on the 
Continent will 
be tighting 
under new con- 
ditions. Winter 
will have set 
in. Canals and 
dykes will be 
frozen over, 
and, where 
heavy snow o¢ 
curs, motor- 
cycles, and per- 
haps cars as 
well, will be 





unable to pro- 
In East 
Prussia the 


ceed 
PRE-ELIZABETHAN ? 
swamps and 

quagmires will become hardened under the influence of frost, and here, where 
heavy snow is prac tically a certainty, military operations may possibly con 
to a standstill. Since the last great European war a new fighting force ha 
Skis, of 


course, have been used for military purposes by the Northern tribes of Europ« 


been formed by nearlv all the Continental Powers—the ski corps 


for centuries, while as far back as 1830 Norway had an efficient ski army 
But it was not until winter sports became popular in Switzerland some year: 
ago that the use of skis in war was considered at all practicable rhe Swiss 
were the first to raise a ski army, and they were quickly followed by both 
Italy and France Much of the Alpine territory of both these two countries 
is impassable during the winter, and in many parts it is only by the aid of the 
skieurs that communications are kept open during seven months of the year 
Germany and Russia, too, have since organised ski armies, the former using 
them largely for outpost duty in the Black Forest. In equipment the ski 
corps closely resembles the ordinary infantry, with the exception that the 
warmer, and that, in addition to their rifles, they 
are provided with spades and axes with which to cut roads if necessary 


men’s clothing is, perhaps, 


But it is for outpost and despatch work that the ski corps will probably prove 


most useful When other means of communication fail owing to heavy 


snow, the skieur can 
by attaching himselt 


to a horse by mean 


of a whiffle-bar, cover 
long distances at i 
vreat speed Both 


the French and 
Swiss ski corps are 


trained to accomplish 





forced marches n 

~~ 
this way In times 
of peace the ski corps 


of Europe have pet 
formed many remark 
ible feats. A column 
of Swiss ski infantry 
is able to traverse 
thirty-seven miles of 
Alpine territory in a 
day, while Captain 
sernard of the 
French Ski Corps, 
accompanied 
by twenty-five men, 
equipped with ammu- 
nition and supplies 
ascended the col 
Colleret 
in sixteen hours. The 





Arsiné and 


THE 


TELEMARK SWING. 


Czar’s ski troops, too 
re” thoroughly = effi- 
cient. In Finland some Russian skieurs, in full marching order, took twenty 


nine days to cover 890 kilometres, while ski troops alone are able to travers« 


the mountainous country of Armenia in severe weather. Ski soldiers on 
manoeuvres have found their footgear suitable for a variety of purposes 
When camping, the men often use their skis as supports for their tents, and 
a pair of skis joined by a length of canvas makes an admirable stretcher for 


the wounded \. Epwarp Davy 
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\ OUICK-GROWING EVERGREEN SCREEN 


To tue Eprror of Country Lut 


Su Arborvita I find to be the most suitab‘s 
purpose, unk horses and cattle have 

t The trees can be planted at any size 
row quickly, be trimmed to any height and 
ickne form an impenetrable screen the 


le year and are preferable in every wavy 


EpWARD MEADE 








RUSSIAN REMOUNTS 
fo tHe Eprror or “* Country Luirt 
It In no way does Russia prove her capa- 
Litie of being a self-contained and self- 
ipporting country so much as by her ability to 


eep up an inexhaustible supply of remounts 
luring the present war No other country is 
ible to do this 
rses The 


famous Cossacks, will need a constantly re 


all depend upon imported 
Russian cavalry, the world- 
ewed supply of horseflesh. There are almost 
endless resources in Russia and Siberia, while 
wr Central Asian possessions will augment 

upply to such an extent that her 
nen need never be badly mounted All of 


these will be brought to the front without 


transport by sea, which alone is a very great advantage 


world have I seen such immense droves of horses 


is on the wide steppes and high plateaux of Russian Central Asia and Mongolia 


rhis is the great reserve recruiting ground for the horse supply of the Cossack 





A ROUND UP 


regiments A very large portion of Turkestan a 


colonised by Cossacks, all of whom have mob.lised and no doubt form a portion 


fa “great, new Asiatic Army” 
Western Russia 


f horses at a native encampment in Central Asia, on the occas‘on of a passing 
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f a uniformly good type 


nd of 


OUR 


Southern 


COUNTRY 


In no part of the 


ON THE 


which is reported as having arrived 
rhe accompanying photograph represents a “‘ round-up ” 


ALLIES. 





Siberia is 
campaigning. 
work at an average price of £4 each. 
to pay about £4 to £5 for the same type of beast. 
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TYPES OF 


traveller needing a 
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PONIES. 


COSSACK 


few for caravan purposes To borrow a “* moun 


that land of horses is like asking for the “loan of a match” in the \ 


The traveller asks for a dozen to take him on the next stage, and a co 


hundred are rounded up to choose from. They are short, wiry an 


to be valued at {10 





STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 
indifferent to fatigue and independent of food ; ideal beasts, in fact, for ha 


In Southern Siberia I have bought sound horses for cara\ 
In the Central Asian pazaars one user 


A good riding horse use 


The plateaux, which are really high prairies, cover¢ 


with excellent grass and free from the fly pests 


of the warm plains, are the true home of t 
native horse-breeder. Here one may see gre 
droves of mares, many thousands toget! 
herded by Kirghiz, who are the chief support: 
of the horse-breeding industry 
Russians came horses were of little commer: 


element in these days has put a good p 
upon the head of every horse of a_ certa 
stamp and up to a certain standard. In 
old days the native was very unwilling to pa 
with any of his horses; they represent 
capital, whereas money was of no meaning 
him. But the introduction of an element 
the West into his country has created in 
a desire to possess things besides flocks 
herds.—DovuGLas CARRUTHERS 
MONTENEGRIN SHEPHERDS. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
S1r,—I beg to enclose herewith a photograp 
some Montenegrin shepherds which may b 
topical interest. As the men have all |! 
called up for service at the front all 
work in the fields is being done by wor 
and boys, who remain out all night 
their flocks.—H. McItroy. 
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Before tlhe 


value ; but the demand created by the militar 

















